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XTREME limits of partisanship are displayed 

in the interpretations by rival party organs 
of. the primary elections in Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of these interpretations reflect snap 
judgments not justified by the data available. Re- 
publicans see in the results of the primaries no 
disintegrating factionalism but rather a healthy 
and stimulating party interest; Democrats pro- 
fess to observe a revival of Progressivism, a 
revolt against the machine, and a slap at the Ad- 
ministration. The actual situation is much less 
simple. In Indiana, ex-Senator Beveridge is not 
only a popular figure, better thought of than Sen- 
ator New, but he has grown greatly in the esti- 
mation of more serious people since his “boy 
orator” days. So true is this that it may be fairly 
said that his Bull Moose associations played a very 
slight part in his victory. Nor did his choice 
register dissatisfaction with the Administration, 
for while the close personal relations between 
President Harding and Senator New were well 
known, the successful candidate was likewise 
known as a loyal supporter of the President. It 
would be a mistake, however, not to recognize in 
the result a quickening of political interest in the 
community at large, an interest directed primarily 
against domination by what is called the “ma- 
chine.” This seems to indicate an awakened and 
lively interest in practical politics by the general 
public rather than out-and-out insurgency. 


HE same tendency is still more pronounced in 
Pennsylvania. Here the triumph of Pinchot 


for the Governorship nomination was more di- 


rectly the result of a struggle between the old 
regular organization and its opponents. In this 
there is reason for much gratification. To be sure 
the Republican machine of Pennsylvania was 
sadly out of repair. The passing of Penrose, the 
master mechanician, had left it limping badly. But 
it was the symbol and reminder of a tradition of. 
which Pennsylvanians are not proud, of a political’ 
domination linked with city jobbery in Philadel-. 
phia, legislative corruption in Harrisburg, and: 
rotten politics elsewhere. A process of. improve-. 
ment, already in progress, is accelerated. 


F wider significance perhaps was the victory 

of Senator Pepper for the Senatorial nomina- 
tion. Against Pepper it was urged that he had 
strongly favored the seating of Senator Newberry. 
and that he was. opposed to the soldiers’ bonus, 
The. Republican voters of Pennsylvania replied 
with.a handsome majority. This should serve as 
a sharp reminder to Congressmen in other states 
who are counting on the bonus as a popular issue. 
In general the results of the two significant pri- 
maries already held, as well as of the primary 
struggles developing elsewhere, indicate that the 
President and his Cabinet are popular, that there 
is much dissatisfaction with Congress, that the 
bonus is not popular, and that increased interest. 
and participation in party politics on the part of 
liberal and progressive elements is likely to bring 
many changes in the regular organization. The 
outlook is disappointing to many politicians, but 
may be regarded. as rather encouraging to the 
party.as a whole. 


eEndependent 
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ANS BREITMANN, the delightful, innocent, 

beer-drinking, idealist German with whose 
doings Charles Godfrey Leland amused our fore- 
bears of Civil War times, got hold of a straggling 
Johnny Reb and took him prisoner. He planted 
his knee on the Confederate soldier’s chest, but 
gave him a chance for escape. “Do you believe in 
moral ideas?” demanded Breitmann; “if so, I set 
you free.” That was, in its time, a pleasant little 
joke; at Genoa it has been translated into solemn 
earnest, or at least a very passable imitation of 
solemn earnest. The difference between the futili- 
ties of Genoese parleying with the Bolsheviks and 
the kind of thing that accomplishes results is pre- 
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i “Do you believe in moral ideas?” 

cisely the difference between a Hans Breitmann’s 
jview and a Lincoln’s view of what had to be done 
in order to restore the Union. It is not promises, 
but facts, that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover and 
President Harding want as a basis of practical 
policy in relation to Russia; not professions of a 
change of heart, but actions demonstrating that 
the change of heart has been embodied in solid and 
lasting realities. 


)0 you understand Borah? The Senator from 
Idaho would be only too delighted to believe 
that this is the question of the hour. He has man- 
aged in his own way to get himself talked about, 
but the talk has not the significance which he no 
doubt fancies it has. In the minds of those who 
are really thinking about him Senator Borah has 
become an interesting symptom, and little else. It 
is not in the least a new symptom but has gained 
in interest because of its now periodic recurrence. 
The country is apparently in for the appearance 
once in about so often—soon we shall be able to 
plot the curve—of a figure who for a moment mis- 
leads it into believing that he is the coming man. 
The vogue of LaFollette was succeeded by that of 
Johnson, and now there is Borah. At bottom these 
men are entirely alike; their psychology and 
methods agree. Each emerged to public notice by 
a display of resoluteness which seemed to have big 
lines. It is only right to suppose that at a certain 
stage they possessed sincerity and high-minded- 
ness. To many persons Senator Borah’s attitude on 
the Treaty, on the recall of American troops from 
Siberia and from the Rhine, on disarmament 
appeared, rightly or wrongly, consistent and cour- 
ageous; it seemed to be a part of a definite policy 
looking to a different and better order of world 
conditions. In that period Senator Borah got the 
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reputation even among discriminating persons of 
being sincere, even if streaky. LaFollette’s early 
programme of progressive principles and John- 
son’s programme in California struck observers 
in the same way. It took time for the public to 
penetrate their personal ambitions and to prick 
the bubbles that at first looked like substantial 
careers in the making. 


HE public need not suspend its judgment fur- 

ther as to the significance of Senator Borah. 
In his clash with Mr. Bakhmetieff he has furnished 
the spectacle of an irresponsible sensationalist 
bringing criminal charges against a gentleman of 
principle and honor. In our issue of April 29 we 
set forth in detail the inwardness of that dispute 
in its first stages. Senator Borah’s subsequent 
words on the matter have made the case against 
him complete. It is now clear that he could not 
bear it to be out of the limelight for any length of 
time and so began to wield the first big club he 
could lay hands on. He stands revealed in his 
true colors, a simple blatherskite. 


MONG the various aspects of the labor war 

in Chicago against the observance of the 
Landis award, the most important for the public 
to understand is this: the trouble is the logical 
expression of corrupt and violent labor-union 
leaders. We do not believe that more than a 
disreputable minority of union men in Chicago 
really approve the war now under way. But the 
distressing fact is that in Chicago, as in New York 
and many other places, the actual directors of 
labor-union policy are too often “tyrants” in the 
classical sense of the word—men who use both un- 
lawfully and unjustly the powers of their position. 
In some trades, and notably in the building trades, 
men of the Sam Parks and Brindell type succeed 
in controlling unions through corrupt and violent 

















“Pilots of the purple twilight 
Dropping down with costly bales.” 


methods. That is the root of the trouble in Chi- 
cago. It will recur until American trade unions, 
or public authority for them, find the way to actual 
and genuine trade-union democracy. 


‘“s7-TVHE Congress of the United States,” which our 

forefathers expected to legislate for the whole 
nation, has largely resolved itself into a “Congress 
of Local Candidates for Re-election.” That seems 
to be the root of the trouble at Washington. 
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ADISON GRANT’S “The Passing of the 

Great Race” has become a popular book. It 
is now a favorite amusement at social gatherings 
to separate the. company into Nordics and non- 
Nordics by evidence of color of eye and hair, of 
stature, complexion, and shape of head. Do the 
Nordics distend with pride, and are the Alpines 
and Mediterraneans abashed, in consequence? 
And, if so, with good reason? 

Not with good reason, it seems to us. For Mr. 
Grant does not convince us that the Nordics are 
preéminently “the great race.” What he does 
prove is something quite different; that the most 
successful races of Europe within the historical 
period have been blends in which the Nordic was 
one element. 

The pure Nordic has been chiefly remarkable 
for his mania for homicide and alcohol, and his 
mental sluggishness. But get just the right blend 
of Nordic and Mediterranean, and you have the 
youths of the Parthenon frieze, the magnificent 


The Responsibility of 


HE times are out of joint when an independ- 
T ent paper feels called upon to urge its readers 

to give vigorous support, not to an individ- 
ual nor to a particular measure, but to a political 
party. 

Yet the present time calls for just this. It is 
easy to find serious faults in the Republican Party. 
Congress, especially, has fallen far short of expec- 
tations. But in spite of its faults, the Republican 
Party is, at the present time, the one strong bul- 
wark against certain disastrous tendencies the 
world over. There are weak and irresponsible 
men, and there are strong and stable men, in both 
Parties; but the Democratic Party, as at present 
led, contains the seeds of rash experiment and 
emotional unrest. The same cannot be said of the 
leadership of the Republican Party. Take the Ad- 
ministration’s stand on the most important ques- 
tion of the hour—the reconstruction of Europe. 
To hold out for a principle, when to compromise 
might in the long run undermine the fabric of 
democracy everywhere, we regard as wholly ad- 
mirable; it conforms to the highest standards of 
American statesmanship and deserves the most ef- 
fective support that a journal can give. 

Popular government is on trial among all na- 
tions, and America is the recognized leader in 
democratic institutions. If our system of individ- 
ualism—of wholesome competition within the law 
—is permitted to break down; if the present epi- 
demic of pecking at our social traditions—no doubt 
a reflex of the Russian experiment—is not checked, 
democracy will receive a tremendous — setback. 
Now, the Republican Party is the present guardian 
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Norman-English type, the typical athlete of Yale 
or Harvard. 

“The great race,” forsooth! Was Lincoln Nor- 
dic? What was Goldsmith? Obviously a Neander- 
thal. Socrates was a Palaeolith. Lloyd George? 
Clemenceau? Who knows but that a drop of “Lit- 


tle Folk” blood may have been responsible for. 
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A substitute for cocktails 


Ariel and the Midsummer Night’s revels? No, no, 
Mr. Grant! The science of Anthropology is young. 


Say “a great race;” the best gin for a human cock-« 
tail. If it must pass, there are others. At any rate,. 
a greater race, the Cro-Magnon, has passed before. | 


the Republican Party © 


of democracy both because it is in the saddle and 
because it is opposed—much more than is the 
Democratic Party as now constituted—to any 
trifling with the fundamentals of the existing 
social order. If the Republican Party should now 
be discredited, the drift towards Government 
ownership and other socialistic experiments would 


be greatly accelerated, and there would be but 


slight chance of getting back to the sort of econ- 
omic stability to which this country owes its tra- 
ditional prosperity and character. 

The election of a Democratic majority in the 
next Congress would have another consequence, 
perhaps even more serious. It would paralyze the 
Administration in its dealing with the world 
questions which are to-day of overshadowing im- 
portance. The paralysis caused by want of har- 
mony between Congress and the Executive is an 
acknowledged weakness of our Constitutional sys- 


tem. In ordinary times this is endurable. It is 


part of the price we pay for the benefits of our 
scheme of checks and balances. But at such a 
time as this, when the influence of our country is 
a vital element in weathering a world-wide crisis, 
the paralyzing of our Government would be a 
calamity. 

We are not advising our readers to support 
unfit candidates, but we do urge them to spur the 
leaders of the Republican Party on to their best 
efforts in putting up for election next autumn the 
strongest candidates that can be found. To learn 
a bitter lesson at the polls would be disastrous not 
only to the Party, but, as we believe, to the world 
at large. 
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Fortunately, many Republican leaders are fully 
conscious of the heavy responsibility which rests 
with them. But they need generous, public- 
spirited help. Their hands are bound unless high- 
minded, capable citizens will consent to run: for 
office if the chance is offered them. Congress is 
made the subject of mere stand-off criticism by 
the very persons who should themselves aspire to 
amembership in that body. 

During the war every one realized the serious- 
ness of the personal obligation to do his share in 
seeing the country through. Now that peace—of 
‘a sort—is on earth the tendency is to let politics 
take care of itself. Yet the situation to-day, in 
this country as in the rest of the world, is in the 
highest degree critical. Through the Republican 
Party, more than through any other agency, the 
nation must work for recovery. 

To purify and to strengthen the Party’s influ- 
ence is the most effective way at this moment to 
give the right direction to America’s influence upon 
the democracy and progress of the world. 


A Fresh Start After Genoa 


UR predictions concerning the Genoa Con- 
() ference have now been fulfilled, and for the 
reasons we set forth. This is said, not in the 
“T-told-you-so” spirit of the successful guesser, 
but because we feel it worth while to direct sharp 
attention to the dangers of loose thinking and 
vague sentimentalism in discussing our foreign re- 
lations. Clear thought, accurate observation, and 
adherence to sound moral principles are requisite. 
Genoa was predestined to failure. The Confer- 
ence, summoned ostensibly to tranquillize Europe 
and to take counsel on the steps necessary for the 
restoration of prosperity, was prevented by the 
agenda agreed upon at Cannes from dealing with 
the questions of German reparations and limita- 
tion of land armament. To attempt to restore 
‘peace and confidence in Europe without first solv- 
‘ing these problems was to rear a house upon the 
shifting sands. A second cause of failure lay in 
the organization of the Conference itself. Repre- 
sentatives of thirty-odd nations, great and small, 
personifying political fears and jealousies, racial 
and religious animosities, and conflicting cupidi- 
ties, met in what was an undirected mass-meeting 
rather than an effective committee. 

But the chief cause of failure, transcending all 
others, was the lack of a moral basis, the absence 
of moral leadership. Two conflicting and mutually 
exclusive systems, capitalism and communism, 
‘civilization as we know it and a programme to de- 
stroy and replace our civilization, were brought 
face to face, and the attempt was made to effect 
a compromise between them. And why the at- 
tempt to compromise? To assure peace? No. To 
relieve suffering? No. To bring general pros- 
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perity? No. The purpose was a sordid one—to 
arrange a formula for the recognition of the Soviet 
Government which would legalize its acts of con- 
fiscation and enable it to dispose of the resources 
of Russia to interested parties. Communism, in- 
solent and unashamed, presented a united front 
and scored a tactical advantage. Capitalism, 
painfully conscious that its case had been placed 
on a low moral plane, showed a divided front and 
the unseemly spectacle of rivals quarreling over 
the division of prospective plunder. 


Then Belgium cleared the air. Her people had 
invested vast amounts of money in the develop- 
ment of Russian industry and transportation and 
she would not consent to an arrangement that 
legalized the confiscation of their property or sub- 
stituted some form of lease at the discretion of the 
Soviets for the restoration of their proper title 
and ownership. She did not propose to sacrifice 
these real and tangible interests for a share in the 


‘expected loot. France, strongly tempted for a time 


by alluring promises of recognition of the Russian 
debts, followed suit. Both were in no small meas- 
ure influenced to take this stand by Secretary 
Hughes’s clear announcement of American policy. 

It was evident that the Conference was finished. 
Chicherin, in his arrogant and intransigeant reply 
of May 11 to the Committee’s proposals, had ex- 
posed the futility of the attempted compromise. 
For Mr. Lloyd George the crisis had come. Un- 
willing to acknowledge complete defeat, he sought 
to find in the Russian reply some opening that 
would permit a eontinuance of his efforts. He 
rightly assumed that Chicherin had no intention 
of closing the door entirely, for Soviet necessities 
were too exigent. Accordingly he arranged that 
two committees of experts, one mixed and one 
Russian, should meet at The Hague on June 26 to 
discuss the Russian problem and that the partici- 
pating Powers should agree to an eight-months 
non-aggression pact. He was confident that the 
Hague meeting was so formulated that America 
would take part in it, and an invitation accordingly 
was extended. 

The instant declination of the invitation by Sec- 
retary Hughes was an eye-opener. If Mr. Lloyd 
George or any of his associates had any lingering 
doubts as to the firmness with which the Adminis- 


‘tration stood for its announced policy towards 


Russia, these doubts must have been effectually 
dispelled. 

As to the wisdom of Mr. Hughes’s stand there 
can be no question. The moral leadership rests 
with America, and up to the present time this has 
been most effectively exercised by standing aloof 
from Genoa. It is absurd to assume that by par- 
ticipation in the Conference’ we could have 
changed its course or forced it to follow our ideals. 
To take part now in a hang-over meeting designed 
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to salvage Mr. Lloyd George’s political fortunes 
would be ridiculous. 

But the lesson of Genoa ought not to be lost nor 
should the effort to save the Russian people from 
their debacle and restore them to happiness and 
prosperity be given over because of that spectacu- 
lar failure. America has achieved much by her 
uncompromising stand; she has given abundant 
evidence of her sympathy and disinterestedness 
by her great work of relief. The time has now 
come for a positive step. Let there be called to- 
gether a committee of economic experts from 
England, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and 
America to inquire into the causes of Russia’s 
breakdown and to discuss effective remedies. Let 
the programme be as definite as was that of the 
Washington Conference. The facts are known; it 
only remains for the experts to meet and compare 
their information and their views. There can be 
little doubt that their findings would be unanimous 
and it is altogether probable that, uncompromised 
by political considerations or selfish financial in- 
terest, the findings would harmonize with the 
stand taken by America and so ably expressed by 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover. The moral leader- 
ship lacking at Genoa would be found, and Europe 
could look forward with hope and trust to a real 
solution of the problem which at present is a 
cancer in her vitals. Such a solution would be no 
immoral and illusory compromise between com- 
munism and capitalism. It would rest upon no 
mere Bolshevist promises. A denial of human 
freedom and the sanctity of property would not 
be concealed beneath sophistical circumlocutions. 
In the face of Europe and America standing to- 
gether on such a programme and faithful to the 
moral principles underlying it, the communist sys- 
tem and the crowd of adventurers who profit by 
it would melt away, unshackling the Russian 
people, opening the: door to productivity, and 
ushering in the dawn of a better day. 


Lloyd George 


HATEVER has been happening to Mr. 

y Y Lloyd George, or may be about to happen 

to him, is not so important as what will 

happen to the realignment of economic and polit- 

ical forces in consequence of the final play which 

he elected to make at Genoa. Yet the impending 

fate of the man, and its inevitable causes in his 

own character, are worthy of study, as real drama, 
in contrast to movie-melodrama, always is. 

Mr. Lloyd George is a statesman of commanding 
power and importance. Enemies and critics who 
question this judgment and insist on thinking of 
him as only an adroit politician betray their own 
limitations. In many generations no responsible 


political leader has grappled with so many big and 
difficult problems and continued to hold office by 
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the consent of a people. Bismarck had one man to 
please. With the passing of that man the career 
of the Iron Prince came swiftly to end. Gladstone, 
who over and over came back, dealt with matters 


that were child’s play by comparison with those. 


that Lloyd George has handled. To mention only 
the outstanding ones, Great Britain’s effort in the 
war, the Irish situation, the negotiations at Paris, 
the case of Egypt, the Moslem menace, and the 
knot into which the threads of European diplomacy 


have snarled: these have made up an unprece- 


dented combination, and any one of them might 

have thrown down a Premier of ordinary parts. 
And it is not true that Lloyd George has held 

his place’ only by the alertness of a “broncho- 


buster” who could not be thrown by the most. 


vicious beast. That he has a good eye and quick 
reactions is quite true, and they have saved his 
neck more than once. But his supreme gift is his 
almost demonic energy, and the protean modes in 
which it can work. It was a remorseless drive that 
he put into the war, which the intellectual Mr. 
Asquith went about without interrupting afternoon 
tea. The successive proposals. that .Mr.. Lloyd 
George has put up, now to Ireland and now to 
England, whether or not they were disingenuous, 
have given an extraordinary exhibition of resource- 
fulness. At Paris and at Genoa he has been a 
trader. Let it go at that if you like, but even Lord 
Northcliffe has grown dizzy more than once at the 
rapidity of the Premier’s manoeuvres. 

One more thing also may be granted. This 
Welshman, this one time radical, has shown no 
pettiness. He has served England and her Empire. 
He has worked boldly, and with vision, for great 
human interests, for civilization. 

These things constitute greatness of a kind; but 


not the biggest greatness, and emphatically not the 


sort of greatness that Britain stands desperately 
in need of now. Adroitness, drive, resourceful- 
ness, trading “gumption” are still needed, and will 
be needed for a long while to come; but what 
Britain needs supremely just now is a naively 
honest attitude toward the facts of the world as 
they happen to stand A. D. 1922. 

Britain has nothing to gain, and no country in 
the world has anything to gain, by trying to put 
over something on the other fellow. Trading is a 
legitimate occupation, and it is only jealous folk 
that shy bricks at Great Britain because she has 
been a good trader. But at the present moment 
Britain stands to lose unless she is prepared to 
swear to her hurt and abide by it, on the big issues 
of right and wrong. 

For it is precisely on this point that France and 
Britain will part company, and Britain and Amer- 
ica will part company, if, unhappily, they part. 
America has taken her stand that she will not give 
full recognition to Russia until Russia does certain 
things. France refuses to throw certain things 
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into the trading ring or the gambling pot. If 
Lloyd George has anything in his political outfit 
that he stands for unconditionally, any treasures 
that he would on no account pawn, any Norman 
keep of British principles that he would never sur- 
render, the world would be glad to be shown. 


A Coal Crisis Taking Shape 


| HOSE whose knowledge of the coal situation 
th is really broad realized weeks ago that if the 

coal strike continued through July, a crisis 
would begin to develop in that month solely 
through the limitations of transportation. In July 
the Western grain crops begin to move to market, 
and the demand for cars for that purpose increases 
until the end of October. In that month, also, the 
Northwestern States, which depend for their win- 
ter coal supply on stocks shipped by water from 
southern Lake Erie ports, begin to take somewhat 
anxious thought for those supplies. New England, 
which uses anthracite exclusively for heating 
houses, will also want to know soon how it is going 
to get its supplies in before cold weather. In 
other words, late July will see the beginning of the 
annual car-shortage. All experienced railroad 
men and coal men are familiar with this phe- 
nomenon. Under strike conditions no new anthra- 
cite is being produced; and the soft coal being 
mined is chiefly in non-union mines so far south 
that use of it will impose the maximum burden on 
the car-short railroads. The Miners’ Union, of 
course, counts on this approaching crisis to force 
from the operators—or from the Government— 
sufficient concessions to give the Union at least 
the pretense of victory. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Hoover’s conference with 
the non-union bituminous operators is serving to 
shape another coal crisis of a wholly different sort. 
The Hoover plan is mainly directed, in the first 
instance, at the prevention of excessively high 
prices on what coal is being mined. To prevent 
profiteering there is to be a pool of coal producers, 
coéperating with the Government in spreading 
coal orders over all the producing mines, so that 
no coal producer will have to sell to a speculator 
to secure a market. The obvious first result will 
be to stabilize prices and prevent an excessive rise. 
The gain of the public in this result is evident. 

But another and perhaps more important result, 
which has been practically overlooked in the news 
dispatches on the matter, is that the proposed pool 
will greatly stimulate the opening of new produc- 
tion and new mines in the non-union regions. 
Present stocks of coal in the hands of railroad and 
industrial consumers are unusually large, and there 
is no likelihood of any serious shortage in these 
for another two months. But if the price of non- 
union coal from the Southern fields can be stabi- 
lized at a reasonable figure, the coming transpor- 
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tation shortage will make northern consumers 
willing to buy from these fields; and the longer 
the union fields are kept out of competition by the 
strike, the greater will be the demand on the non- 
union fields, and the greater the development of 
production in them. 

The actual effect of the Government-protected 
coal pool will be to develop non-union production, 
and pari passu to weaken the threat of shortage 
which is the real reliance of the strikers. Inci- 
dentally, larger production in non-union fields is al- 
ready attracting union mine workers from idle 
union fields, and its continuance will make this 
shifting of labor even larger. 

In its relation to union and non-union mines, the 
Government has been placed in a somewhat pecu- 
liar position by the failure of Attorney-General 
Daugherty to carry through to a trial and verdict 
the indictments against the Central Field operators 
on the ground that their interstate wage agree- 
ment of two years ago violated the Anti-Trust Act. 
Mr. Daugherty, even after the coal strike began, 
tried to persuade the Central Field operators that 
they would incur no legal peril by conferring as 
heretofore with the Union leaders. But after his 
visit to Indianapolis, when apparently he tried and 
failed to persuade Judge Anderson to dismiss those 
indictments, he felt obliged to warn all and sundry 
that his office would tolerate no repetition of the 
offence charged in the Indianapolis indictments. 

Therefore in dealing with the strike situation 
the Government seems to be estopped from urging 
the interstate conference which the miners’ leaders 
have insisted upon as the condition of any negotia- 
tions whatever. Legally, the Government is free 
only to stimulate production from non-union mines, 
concerning which there is no chance of anti-Sher- 
man agreements. It has apparently chosen this 
course as the only one practically open to it. Union 
partisans may presently- discover that this is 
“scabbing” by the Government, as they will want 
to call it. The Union has no use for the Sherman 
Act, and its existence seems to them no excuse 
for Government aid and comfort to non-union 
mines. But it will be pretty. obvious to the rest of 
the country that the Government cannot sanction 
methods which are under indictment in its own 
courts as an offence against its own laws. 

There is, therefore, a second coal crisis in pro- 
cess of development, quite different from the crisis 
that depends on transportation shortage. Com- 
pelled by its own laws and by its duty to the public 
safety, the Government is strengthening by prac- 
tical measures the only real defence the public has 
against union monopoly—and that is competing 
production, uncontrolled by the personal politics 
of labor leaders. We have pointed out hitherto that 
the supreme issue of the coal strike was whether 
the industry should be controlled by a national 
labor monopoly. That is still the main issue. 
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Keep on Worrying! 


By Agnes Repplier 


“Worry is a fundamental intellectual asset.” 


comfort-loving world must have had the dan- 
gerous habit of thinking things out for himself 
instead of clinging to safe and popular platitudes. Just 
when whole books were being written to teach us the 


T's: man who flung that vital truth at a flabby and 


ease of unconcern, just when “Why Worry?” clubs were 


being started in the interests of a soulless serenity, an 
anonymous writer in The Outlook, commenting on the 
feverish anxiety of Cellini over the casting of his 
bronzes, remarked with disconcerting acidity: “The 
artist who does not worry had better instantly spur 
himself to worry over that fact, for worry is a funda- 
mental intellectual asset.” 

It is more. It is the condition upon which rests 
primarily the betterment of an imperfect world. Sup- 
pose Lincoln had refused to worry over slavery in the 
United States. Suppose he had clung to the bright, 
sunshiny, sentimental point of view which found ex- 
pression in negro melodies, and prints of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” with care-free darkies dancing under 
spreading elms. There was warrant in plenty for these 
amiable representations. They came nearer the truth 
than did Mrs. Stowe’s lurid romance. But when great 
moral issues are at stake, no one has a right to spare 
himself a searching analysis, with all the discomfort it 
involves. Had Lincoln been a conscientiously compla- 
cent member of a “Why Worry?” club, the history of 
the past sixty years might have had a different telling. 

When the great war came to disturb our priceless 
equanimity, the why-worryers had the chance of their 
lives, and they took it. Mental neutrality, which meant 
mental vacuity, was their slogan. And lest human pity 
and an entirely human hatred of injustice should sting 
us into perturbation, doubt was systematically cast upon 
all disquieting reports. German ferocity was probably 
exaggerated, the Cathedral of Rheims was possibly in- 
tact, the deported girls were presumably returned. 
“Learn my son,” said the satirist, “to bear tranquilly 
the misfortunes of others”; and the smoothest road to 
such tranquillity is an altogether comfortable unbelief. 

Some weeks ago an American periodical published a 
brief account of Sir George Younger, Chairman of the 
Unionist Party Organization, and leader of the Con- 
servative forces in the House of Commons. There was 
a pleasing portrait of a well-preserved old gentleman, 
and underneath it this explanatory line: “Sir George 
ascribes his splendid health to the fact that he never 
worries about the British Empire.” 

A capital thing for Sir George; but about how helpful 
to the Empire! No one can say that the leader of the 
Liberal forces, the redoubtable and indestructible Mr. 
Lloyd George, is temperamentally over-anxious. The 
mere fact that he has survived the past eight years is 
a guarantee of sanity with a strong optimistic bias. He 
has always a smile for the photographer, and his ro- 
tundity shows no sign of dwindling. But he is a son 
of Martha, and carries the burdens assigned to that 
toiler’s capable progeny. The same day on which Sir 
George Younger’s philosophy was set forth to the 
American world, the foreign news column of the New 


York Times bore these headlines: “Lloyd George Wor- 
ried Over Possible Failure of Genoa Programme’; 
which, being interpreted, meant: “Lloyd George wor- 
ried over the British Empire.” Somebody has got to do 
the worrying. If one George won’t, another George 
must. The one whe won’t will sleep the sounder; but 
since when is repose better than endeavor? The one 
who won’t will live the longer; but since when is exist- 
ence valued by longevity? The “crowded hour of 
glorious life” may not be an enjoyable hour, and it may 
end in disaster; but it is better than an ignoble rest. 

A distinguished man of letters recently remarked, 
when the conversation turned on the Dublin riots, “I 
never read anything about Ireland. It is too disquiet- 
ing, and it is not my job.” This sounded reasonable, it 
sounded almost wise; and yet—and yet it can hardly be 
a matter of indifference to Americans that civilized 
men, closely allied to us and speaking our tongue, should 
be engaged in a species of civil war which is equally 
barbarous and base. We cannot, if we are human, es- 
cape all concern, and we cannot, if we read the news- 
papers, escape all knowledge, inasmuch as the headlines 
leap out at us as soon as we open the sheet: “Irish Rebels 
Turn Nights to Terror.” “Irish Gunmen Kill Sick Men 
in Hospital Beds.” When we have seen this much, we 
may as well see more. We are no longer in a state of 
bland and beatific impercipience. 

Worry has been scientifically defined :as “the restless 
consciousness of all encumbrances which we accept un- 
der protest.” It seems a fairly good definition because 
it embraces the profoundly stimulating discontent of 
Henry Adams, and the fretfulness of Thomas Carlyle. 
Carlyle has always been held up as an awful example 
of discomposure. He is the card which the “Why 
Worry?” doctrinaires lay oftenest on the table. The 
lack of intellectual discipline, which is evidenced in all 
he wrote, corresponds with the lack of temperamental 
discipline which is evidenced in all he did. Instead of 
storing up nervous energy in his brain cells, which is 
what scientists tell us to do, he liberated his nervous 
energy to the extent that—like Macaulay’s information 
—it swamped everybody within reach. 

A harsh and disquieting personality; but we could 
thole another Carlyle if the fates would send us any- 
thing so big. His incessant worrying—like Grant’s 
whisky—was a _ bad thing; but it was one of the condi- 
tions under which he did his work. When his books 
were in press he fumed and fretted as madly as did 
Cellini when his bronzes were in the mold; but, once 
free of the printer’s hands, he bothered about them no 
more. The public might take or leave. His part in the 
programme was over. 

That august body, the Public Health Service of the 
United States, has taken count of worry, and offered 
valuable suggestions for its relief—change of air, 
change of scene, change of occupation, interesting 
books and agreeable recreations. There is no fault to 
be found with these remedies, and the chances are that 
the men and women to whom they are accessible are 
not worrying any more than is good for them. Most 
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of us have to face the disagreeable facts of the present, 
and the disagreeable possibilities of the future, in our 
native air, amid familiar scenes, and with such books 
as authors write for us. We do fairly well until the 
smiling ones come along, and tell us it is our business 
to do better. “The worries of today,” they say smugly, 
“are the jokes of tomorrow.” We know better than 
that anyhow. We have lived through the worries of 
yesterday. 

Our ancestors: did some tough worrying over the 
salvation of their souls. It wasn’t a soothing process, 
but it strengthened their moral fibre, and disposed them 
to balance their accounts. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
now says our souls are safe, and perhaps Sir Arthur 
knows, though he is a bit vague as to how he found it 
out. A good deal of worry, like a good deal of endeavor, 
is necessarily wasted. This is what the Vizier points 
out so eloquently to the “Sick King in Bokhara,” and 
the Sick King, with less eloquence and more reason, 
keeps on saying that he is aware of trouble when he 
sees it. Permanent freedom from worry involves not 
seeing. It also involves not thinking and not feeling. 
We lose a moral mainspring as well as a fundamental 
intellectual asset, but we can be well content without 
either. 


Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, 
Easy live and quiet die.’ 


The Business Outlook 
By Charles M. Schwab 


In response to a request from The Independent, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab has written the following expres- 
sion of his views on the business outlook in America. 
No one has a better claim to authority in the world of 
industry, and his reassuring words bring welcome en- 
couragement. 


USINESS is once again on the up grade and I 
B am confident we are definitely headed toward a 
sound economic condition. Thesign-posts of in- 
dustry and finance point each day more clearly to this 
fact. ; 

Let us look forward, but in looking forward have 
the past in view, and if history repeats itself, and if 
industry in the United States is what the American 
people are capable of making it, the realization of the 
future will make you smile at the accomplishments of 
the past. 

We are going through troublous times, and we shall 
have troublous times to go through. But it is not the 


dip down here and there that marks true progress. It: 


is the general rise of lines of average over a period 
of. years that marks the real progress of industry in 
the United States. If the past be any criterion, and 
the hopes and ambitions of the American people be the 
measuring stick, then the future holds brighter dreams 
of industrial supremacy and industrial development 
than anything we have ever seen in the past. 

God has endowed this country with natural resources 
and with people that will make this possible. It is 
only a question of how quickly it will come about. And 
though I am sixty years of age, I hope to live and be 
active enough in business, and interested enough in 
other developments, to see the future show such pros- 
perity and such sound development as we have never 
seen in the years gone by. 


New York Journalism 


As Gideon Welles Saw It 


The following picture of the Administration press of 
New York in the last year of the Civil War is quoted 
from the “Diary of Gideon Welles” (Vol. II, p. 108, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston). It is a harsh in- 
dictment and reflects the bitterness of war-time politics, 
but some will see in it an application to other and more 
recent times. 


é< [on is not an honest, fair-dealing Adminis- 

tration journal in New York City. A major- 

ity of them profess to be Administration, and 
yet it is without sincerity. The New York Herald, with 
a deservedly bad name, gives tone and direction to the 
New York press, particularly those of Whig antece- 
dents and which profess to support the Administration. 
It is not, of course, acknowledged by them, nor are they 
conscious of the jleadership, but it is nevertheless obvi- 
ous and clear. When the Herald has in view to defame 
or put a mark on a man, it commences and persists in 
its course against him. He may be the friend of the 
Tribune and Times. Of course, they do not at first 
assent to what is said by the Herald. Sometimes they 
will make a defense—perhaps an earnest and strong 
one—but the Herald does not regard it and goes on 
attacking, ridiculing, abusing, and defaming. Gradu- 
ally one of the journals gives way, echoes lightly the 
slanders of the Herald, and, having once commenced, it 
follows up the work. The other journals, when things 
have proceeded to that length, also acquiesce. This is 
a truthful statement of the standing and course and 
conduct of the papers I have named. 

“The Times is a stipendiary sheet; its principal editor, 
Raymond, mercenary, possessing talent, but a subser- 
vient follower of Weed and Seward. At present, the 
paper being in the hands of Thurlow Weed will not for 
the campaign openly attack the President, who is the 
candidate. But it will, under the lead of the Herald, 
attack any and every member of the Cabinet but Sew- 
ard, unless Seward through Weed restrains it. 


“The Tribune is owned by_a company which really 
desires to give a fair support to the Administration, 
but Greeley, the editor, is erratic, unreliable, without 
stability, an enemy of the Administration because he 
hates Seward, a creature of sentiment or impulse, not 
of reason nor professed principle. Having gone to ex- 
tremes in the measures that fermented and brought on 
this war, he would now go to extremes to quell it. I 
am prepared to see him acquiesce in a division of the 
Union, or the continuance of slavery, to accomplish his 
personal party schemes. There are no men or meas- 
ures to which he will adhere faithfully. He is ambi- 
tious, talented, but not considerate, persistent, or pro- 
found. 


“The Evening Post is a journal of a different descrip- 
tion and still retains some of its former character for 
ability and sense. Bryant, I am inclined to think, means 
well, and of himself would do well. But he is getting 
on in years, and his son-in-law, Godwin, attempts to 
wield the political bludgeon. In him the mercenary 
and unscrupulous partisan is apparent. . . . These 
are the Administration journals in the city of New 
York.” 
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By Fabian Franklin 


to be the average “mental age” of the prisoners 

at Sing Sing. These prisoners are adults. What 
more natural, then, than to discuss the far-reaching 
consequences of such a revelation, its bearing on the 
question of what our attitude ought to be towards these 
“Adults Who Are Only Children”? Under this very 
head, and under similar heads, one finds articles most 
gravely considering the probability—and the necessity 
—of an entire recasting of our judgments and policies 
in regard to crime, and indeed in regard to human rela- 
tions generally. 

It depends chiefly upon a man’s temperament whether 
he will or will not feel an instinctive misgiving as to 
the finality of a conclusion based upon a supposed ver- 
dict of science when it runs counter to what seem to 
be the dictates of common experience. The criminals 
one knows anything about do not, as a rule, appear to 
be “children” in any reasonable interpretation of the 
term; and one may, while not denying either the theo- 
retical correctness of the psychological tests, or their 
utility, or the precision with which they were applied 
to the cases in question, yet hold open the possibility 
that their result does not in substantial fact justify the 
conclusion summed up in the phrase “Adults Who Are 
Only Children.” One may feel it to be possible that 
what the tests really determine is something special, 
something partial, something that by no means covers 
the ground of what a man is; that when the subject has 
been more thoroughly studied it may turn out that to 
be of a “mental age” of thirteen years does not apply 
any such tremendous and essential human imperfection 
as is conveyed, at least to the lay mind, by the phrase 
“Adults Who Are Only Children.” 

While pondering this question, one may happen to 
come across a statement that relates to quite a different 
group of men than that of the convicts in Sing Sing 
penitentiary. 

The results of the examination of two million men 
drafted for the Great War are tabulated and discussed 
in the official report of the Surgeon General on “Psycho- 
logical Examining in the United States Army.” This is 
an enormous book, which has been published as Volume 
XV of the “Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences.” Its editor is Professor Robert M. Yerkes, 
one of the foremost of American psychologists. From 
this report it appears that the average mental age of 
the white drafted men is 13.08 years; and it is held that 
their intelligence is “approximately representative” of 
(though “presumably a little lower than’) that of the 
whole white population of the country; a conclusion 
which seems fully justified by the consideration that 
the exceptionally high-grade men not included in the 
draft because of being either officers or engaged in im- 
portant service outside the army were offset by the ex- 
ceptionally low-grade men who had been rejected as 
unfit. Accordingly we are confronted with the singular 
fact that the average white American is of approxi- 
mately the same mentality as the average Sing Sing 
convict—that if the general run of Sing Sing convicts 
are “Adults Who Are Only Children,” the same is true 
of the general run of the American people. 


TT wore years and two months has been found 


Now all this “gives to think”; and in more directions 
than one. In the first place, it demolishes at a stroke 


the presumption that the thirteen-year average mental 


age of the Sing Sing convicts is the explanation, or any 
considerable part of the explanation, of their crim- 
inality. Whatever the thirteen-year mental age may 


mean, it doesn’t mean that. For it is not true that the 


average American becomes a convict; what differ- 
entiates the criminal from his fellows is something else 
than his “mental age”; in point of fact he has any num- 
ber of companions not only of the same “mental age” 
but surrounded by the same economic and social circum- 
stances, the same trials and temptations, who abstain 
from crime, and keep out of prison, all their lives. It 
is doubtless true that persons who are downright feeble- 
minded—persons in the lowest grades of intelligence— 
are more likely to commit crimes and misdemeanors 
than their better-endowed and more fortunate fellows; 


but it needed no spirit come from the psychologica}: 


laboratory to tell us that. What the figures show as to 
crime, if they show anything, is that in point of native 
intelligence the average criminal presents no marked in- 
feriority to the average decent and law-abiding person. 
For the present, then, we shall do well to hold on to the 
old idea of personal responsibility—to reject the notion 
that when a man steals or forges or kills, it is because 
he didn’t have enough sense to keep from going astray, 
and cling to the doctrine that he was responsible for his 
acts even though he may happen to be less clever than 
some other people in performing certain particular kinds 
of mental operations. 

So much for the criminal. But how about the broader 
question of the general average intelligence? If the 
average white adult of the United States has a mental 
age of thirteen years, what does a mental age of thir- 
teen years mean? Before discussing this question, it 
will be well to note a remarkable statement made in the 
great Army report itself as to the basis on which the 
whole assignment of “mental age” rests. When a given 
person is declared to be of the “mental age” of thirteen, 


the meaning, of course, is that his mental age is thir- 


teen in comparison with some standard; and the stand- 
ard to which reference was actually made was that of 
a certain particular group which had been accepted as 
representing the average American. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers were measured by this intellectual 
yardstick; the results were examined and analyzed with 
every refinement of scientific rigor; but what was the 
yardstick itself? This is what the report says of it: 


It is customary to say that the mental age of the 
average adult is about sixteen years. The figure is 
based, however, upon examinations of only sixty-two 
persons, thirty-two of them high school pupils from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, and thirty of them 
“business men of moderate success and of very limited 
educational advantages.” This group is too small .to 
give very reliable results and ‘is furthermore probably 
not typical. [The italics are mine.] High school pupils 
and business men of moderate success presumably do 
not represent the average American adult with respéct 
to intelligence. (See Chapter 10, table 330, in which 
85 per cent. of the men who had been to high school 
show mental ages above average.) 


In other words, the drafted men were measured with 
enormous care, but with a mental yardstick which was 


Se ee See eee 
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“not very reliable” and which in fatt was “presumably” 
much longer than a yard. 

But this, though highly interesting and instructive, 
is, after all, a side matter. Let us waive the question 
ef just what the group is with which you make the 
comparison. Let us take the group of high school 
youths and moderately successful business men as a 
desirable standard for comparison, whether they be 
above the average or not. What new light is thrown 
upon the actual mental stature of the average American 
by the discovery that his mental age is thirteen, as 
against a mental age of sixteen in the standard group? 
We always knew that some men had decidedly more 
mental capacity than others; what more do we know 
now? If two persons, A and B, keep growing in mental 
power until they are sixteen years of age, and if the 
final mental power of A is much greater than the final 
mental power of B, is it not self-evident that A must 
have reached B’s limit long before he himself reached 
the age of sixteen? If the test tells us anything unex- 
pected, it is something that relates to the difference of 
intelligence between A at thirteen.and A at sixteen, 
and not to the difference of intelligence between A and 
B:at sixteen. In the loose language of common life, we 
talk of one person being twice as intelligent as another 
without any feeling of shock whatsoever; to translate 
such a discrepancy, which we all take for granted with 
perfect equanimity, into a comparison of “mental 
ages” is to clothe a familiar fact in a garb which is 
terrifying solely because of its novelty. Like the Shah 
of Persia who declined to attend the Epsom races be- 
cause he knew already that one horse could run faster 
than another and that was all he could learn if he went, 
we knew already that one man was cleverer than an- 
other, and the translation of this fact into “mental 
ages” merely tells us the same thing in another form. 

In all this, I am far from intending to imply that the 
measurement of mental ability by means of the tests, is 
futile or unworthy of trust. On the contrary, the tests 
have been amply shown to furnish remarkably correct 
indications of relative ability, and remarkably correct 
forecasts of relative performance. They have been the 
object of most painstaking study by highly competent 
scientific men. What I am concerned with is the danger 
of false interpretation of the results, of premature ac- 
ceptance of their finality, of failure to see the limits 
within which they are in their nature confined, and of 
rash and mischievous applications of them to the great 
problems of education and of life. That these dangers 
are apprehended in high quarters is evidenced by such 
things as the eloquent and powerful protest of Professor 
Bagley, editor of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association, against proposals which would create 
intellectual castes on the basis of, the tests; and the 
limits of the significance of the tests themselves are 
pointed: out in such expositions as the admirable though 
brief discussion by Professor Woodworth of Columbia 
in his recently published text-book on Psychology. But 
the case is very different with fluent and impetuous lay 
writers; nor is there any lack of psychologists whose 
zeal outruns their discretion. It is therefore well worth 
while to direct attention to some of the chief points in 
which there is danger of going astray. 

Among these points, in addition to those discussed 
above, a most important one relates to the finality of 
the tests as a measure of inherent or inborn capacity. 
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Professor Bagley goes beyond mere doubt on this es- 
sential point, for he says: 

What the army tests actually and directly measured 
was not native mentality but acquired mentality. Half 
of the soldiers had had sixth-grade education or less, 
and half of the population have been similarly limited 
in their schooling. This is the obvious reason for their 
apparently low “mental ages.” 

I confess that this strikes me as going much too far; 
for of course the tests are designed to eliminate the dif- 
ferences of intelligence which are directly due to 
schooling. But there is something else than the in- 
fluence of schooling, either direct or indirect, that en- 
ters into the case; and I have seen no evidence that this 
has been at all adequately taken into account. The 
ability of a person, especially an adult, to rise to the 
requirements of an examination-test depends very 
largely on the whole character of his habits and ex- 
perience, of which schooling is but one element. To a 
miner, or longshoreman, or ordinary day-laborer, the 
demand that he execute a number of tasks calling for 
intelligent understanding of artificial questions, how- 
ever simple, presents a wholly different aspect from 
what it does to a person who has been brought up in an 
atmosphere of interesting conversation and alert social 
intercourse. He may be frightened and demoralized 
by a demand for the exertion of his mind which, had 
he been brought up in higher surroundings, he would 
have found pleasantly stimulating. Can we assert with 
any confidence that an Italian stevedore who makes a 
poor fist at the simple tasks set him in the “beta” tests 
(those designed for illiterates) would have been equally 
awkward if he had been adopted into a well-to-do and 
cultivated American family at the age of two? On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that he would 
have done incomparably better; and yet his “native 
mentality” would have been the same. Until this aspect 
of the question of the tests has been thoroughly in- 
quired into—a thing which will probably require ez- 
perimental investigation, over and above the mere piling 
up of statistics—all those generalizations about the rela- 
tive inherent mentality of the various racial and na- 
tional elements of our population which have given rise 
to such sweeping and alarmist conclusions must be held 
to be in the highest degree doubtful. That such differ- 
ences exist there is every reason to believe; but we have 
as yet no trustworthy basis for their determination. 
Even when all doubt as to the correctness of the re- 
sults of the tests has been disposed of, there will remain 
questions of the most fundamental importance as to 
their practical bearing. Of these questions, the most 
obvious one concerns the relation of the mental abilities 
which manifest themselves in the tests to the whole of 
a man’s psychical equipment. There are qualities of 
insight, tact, resourcefulness, responsiveness to human 
impressions, intuitive judgment of men—to say noth- 
ing of qualities of what we call “character” as distin- 
guished from “mind’”—which may be quite as im- 
portant for the chief purposes of life and of citizenship 
as are the particular group of mental qualities which 
the tests are designed to measure. Before we adopt any 
sweeping conclusions which draw lines of fatal division 
between great classes of human beings, we must seri- 
ously weigh in the balance these and many other con- 
siderations, besides subjecting the question of the true 
significance of the tests themselves to such searching 
examination as has been faintly indicated above. 
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On Making the House Attractive 


By Gardner Teall 


having been thought out, and is not merely the 

receptacle of things brought together unintel- 
ligently or by accident. No aspect of pronounced 
utilitarianism without the added grace of some 
aesthetic import will make the house attractive. A 
true artist once remarked that art consisted, to a great 
extent, in knowing what to leave out. This is equally 
true of the art of furnishing and decorating the home. 
Comfort made beautiful is the goal one should seek, 
neither without the other, and fortunately for our 
greater delight both may walk hand in hand through- 
out any house. 

How often someone insists that the attachment felt 
for this object of furniture or that one makes thought 
of supplanting it with something more appropriate 
quite out of the question. ‘We must, I suppose, con- 
cede that, but if only'such “attachments” could be dedi- 
cated to the lares and penates, and offered up upon 
the household altar of perpetual retirement where their 
luster might not be dimmed by profane eyes! But since 
custom and sentiment will not permit such salutary 
wrenchings, let the glad tidings be spread of the fact 
that miracles can be accomplished in the way of “har- 
monizing” if one will take the trouble to wipe the mist 
from the glass, and look upon the interior prospect 
through the clear lens of possibilities. 

Arrangement, color, form, and suitability are phases 
of the subject of house furnishing and decoration that 
ought to be given the same amount of attention by 
every home-maker that other considerations receive. 
With exceptions that explain themselves, the appear- 
ance of a house interior is an index to the owner’s 
taste. The surprising thing revealed by house interiors 
is, perhaps, the numerous instances of smug compla- 
cency on the part of those who have abominable taste 
in furnishings, who are satisfied and at the same time 
unaware of their aesthetic shortcomings. I will grant 
you that this may have nothing to do with the state of 
happiness of the owner at the time, but I do insist 


\ N attractive home invariably bears the mark of 


that the cultivation of taste brings with it added bless- 
ings that far outbalance any added sorrows. Progress 
demands that every human being ask himself and her- | 
self wherein personal improvement may be possible. 
Now it seems to me that a consideration of the appear- 
ance of the home should not be left to ignorance of such 
an important subject. Fortunately in these matters, 
one no longer needs to take the word of someone else 
alone, for every subject of decoration and furnishing 
is nowadays presented in so understandable a manner 
in our books and magazines devoted to home better- 
ment, and the whys and wherefores so clearly set forth, 
that individual ' a 
tastes and judg- 
ments may easily 
be developed. The ‘ 
unattractiveness of 
many homes is, I 
should say, some- 
thing that could 
easily be remedied 
without prohibitive 
expense, but one 
cannot accomplish 
these things with- 
out having an in- 
terest in them. 

W hile fashions 
do change, there is 
a standard of taste 
in all things that 
lends to them per- 
manency. It is only 
the things of yes- 
terday that did not 
measure up to such 
a standard that we 
are still forced to 
reject in the scheme 
of things artistic of 
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today. In the same manner, the things of to- 
day which do not reach that standard cannot hope 
to ‘find their place with the things of tomor- 
row’s excellence. I would not, being merciful, sug- 
gest that anyone ought to court misery in a 
house he or she does not appreciate, or does not 
recognize as beautiful, no matter how perfectly that 
house may be furnished and decorated by someone else. 
There are some things to be learned before enjoyment 
of.them can be had, and, with some, tasteful furnishing 
is one of these. But there can be no question that the 
attempt to acquire such a taste is well worth the time 
and the effort. 

Just here it may be said that the best professional 
decorators of today have been doing an enormous 
amount of missionary work in this field of cultivating 
a sense of what is appropriate and harmonious in in- 
terior decoration, and if one goes to the professional 
interior decorator with home-furnishing problems it no 
fonger means that one’s own individuality has to be 
sacrificed to the decorator’s scheme of things. The 
modern decorator has come to learn that it is a prime 
duty to produce a scheme of furnishing that will make 
the home seem lovelier and brighter to the owner, and 
in talking these things over with his client, the latter 
comes into a goodly amount of ,knowledge otherwise 
acquired perhaps with much greater difficulty. Finally, 
merchants the country over are keenly aware of the 
awakened interest in beautiful and appropriate home 
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furnishings and as a consequence the furniture, textile, 
wall-paper, and paint catalogues of today have come 
to be text-books-in-little, convenient primers of useful 
information that one may have for the asking. 
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Walls as Decorations and as Backgrounds 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


\ ) ] 1TH the ever-widening concern in the art of 
home adornment it is becoming clearer to 
the general public that walls are something 

more than merely the vertical sides of a room. They 

are, in fact, to be reckoned as one or the other.of two 
things. They constitute in themselves a decoration— 

a very important and comprehensive decoration—or 

else they are distinctly a background and foil for the 

_ pictures and other ornaments hung upon them or the 

articles of furniture placed against them. They cannot 

be both. They must be either one thing or the other. 

In this case any attempt at a middle course is unsafe 

and foredoomed to failure. Having decided which they 

shall be, the householder ought to respect the character 
it is decided they shall bear. 

If they are to be decorations, then one must forego 
the hanging of pictures or any other object that may 
detract from the complete fulfillment of their decora- 
tive intent. A papered wall may possess a thoroughly 
decorative character quite as well as a wall that is fres- 
coed or adorned with intricately wrought stucco or plas- 
ter émbellishments. The diversity of paper possibilities 
in this respect is very great and, what is more, the 
expense involved is not prohibitive for persons of mod- 
erate means. 

There are many admirable reproductions of the land- 
scape papers used in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, some of which are in full color while others 
are in several shades of gray. These are adapted either 
for covering the entire wall surface or for enclosing in 


panels. For panel use there are also the reprints of 
the David papers, cartoons of classic subjects done in 
several shades of gray. Modern reproductions and 
adaptations of Chinese motifs; Japanese painted rice- 
paper; adaptations from the old English printed linens 
and chintzes—all these and other similar resources are 
among the inducements for making the decorative wall. 
Furthermore, pieces of printed linen or chintz, with 
bold bird and flower designs, are often empanelled, 
instead of using decorative paper for that purpose, 
and then shellacked to give a smooth surface that will 
not collect dust. 
Besides keeping pictures and other ornaments off 
decorative walls, except, perhaps, a single large picture 
or mirror over the fireplace or in some similar position 
of architectural emphasis, try to have the wall furni- 
ture low, reserving tall pieces of wall furniture, so 
far as possible, for rooms where the walls are purely 
backgrounds. If plain panels alternate with decora- 
tive panels, however, there is more opportunity to use 


‘some tall pieces of wall furniture against the un- 


decorated spaces. 

Walls intended for backgrounds are commonly pa- 
pered, painted, panelled, or surfaced with sand-finished 
plaster. Besides the great variety of styles that may 
be employed in panelling, there is also great variety 
in costs, ranging all the way from very considerable 
expense to a trifling outlay. Panelled walls may be 
carried out in wood, in composition, in plaster, or with 
decorator’s canvas as a covering, the panels being 
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formed by applied mouldings, the whole later on being 
painted the desired color. , 

The two simplest kinds of background wall to pre- 
pare, that is from the physical point of view, are plain 
papered or painted walls. One should not imagine, how- 
ever, that their preparation does not require careful 
thought beforehand. Their color demands close con- 
sideration and their relation to the floor, the ceiling, 
and all the movable equipment of the room must be 
taken into account. 

As regards color, for example, one must understand 
that the so-called “warm” or “advancing” colors—that 
is colors in whose composition red or yellow predomi- 
nates—have the effect of bringing the walls toward 
you. This causes a room to seem smaller than it really 
is. These colors also tend to envelope and minimize 
the effect of anything placed against them. Contrari- 
wise, the so-called “cool” or “receding” colors—that is 
to say, colors in whose com- 
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gold in large quantities was quiet and unobtrusive; that: 
gold in small quantities lent elegance and emphasis; 
but that gold splashed about here. and there in moder- 
ate amounts and without reasoned distribution made 
only for vulgarity and confusion. By the use of gold,. 
silver, or lead-foil papers it is possible to secure the: 
quality of glow without any of the undesirable quali- 
ties of advancing colors. ' 
A room with a northern exposure, and consequently 
with a cold light, can stand walls of a warmer color 
than can a room with a 
southern exposure and a 
warm light. The .im- 
portance of considering 
this factor with refer- 
ence to the choice of 
background can readily 
be seen. 








position blue is the predom- 
inating element—have the 
effect of making the walls 
seem to stand back. There- 
fore, they tend to make a 
room appear larger than it 
actually is. Objects placed 
against such a background ‘ 
stand forth with clear defini- 
tion. By way of illustration, 
a yellowish or reddish brown 
background will exhibit the 
advancing qualities just men- 
tioned, while a bluish-gray 
or bluish-green background 
will manifest the receding 
qualities. The properties of 
receding or advancing colors 
vary in degree according to 
the extent to which the re- 























There are certain papers 
with inconspicuous self-toned 
stripes, or with small powder 
patterns, that possess a neu- 

' tral quality and therefore 
make good backgrounds. 
Their use may be especially 
recommended in informal 
rooms, such as bed-chambers 
and small sitting-rooms. Pic- 
tures and other ornaments 
will show to advantage 
against them. The stripes 
and powder figures convey 
the value of texture rather 
than of pattern. 

Another important thing 
to bear in mind is the rela- 
tion of walls to hangings and 
also to furniture upholstery, 














ceding or advancing ele- 
ments enter into their 
composition. 

The grays are largely 
neutral in their value 
and, along with the re- 
ceding colors, share the 
qualities of making good 
backgrounds and tending to increase the appar- 
ent size of rooms. It is well to remember, too, that, 
as a rule, light hues incline to accentuate size. While 
speaking of neutral backgrounds attention should 
be called to the fact that gold and silver are to be 
reckoned in this class. This makes it possible to use 
gold paper, silver paper, or‘ lead-foil paper as wall cov- 
erings with admirable results. The mediaeval painters 
and illuminators well understood the value of gold as 
a neutral and foiling agent. . They understood also that 














carpets, and rugs. “In other” 
words, the elements of pattern and contrast must also 
enter into our calculations. On the one hand, one must 
endeavor to avoid a tiresome monotony; on the other, 
confusion must be guarded against. If the floor cover- 
ings display a conspicuous pattern, the walls should be 
plain. If the walls are plain, then the hangings may well 
have pattern, although not necessarily so, as sufficient 
interest can be achieved by means of color contrast. 
Likewise, if the furniture upholstery exhibits pro- 
nounced pattern, the walls hadebetter be plain. In 
short, it is obviously necessary to avoid conflicts and 
excess of pattern. If walls, hangings, furniture, and 
floor coverings all display pattern, or if any two of 
them have patterns plainly juxtaposed, the result is 
confusing to the eye and we create a kind of decorative 
jazz which is thoroughly uncomfortable to live with. 
The just balance of pattern and color must be observed 
if a room is to have repose, coherence, and interest. 


Hints for Home Fur- 
nishing—Some 
Beautiful Interiors 








IM. H. Northend 
A classic ball-room—painted panels and arched ceiling 
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Brick walls and bright curtains give a sun-room effect 
to this comfortable sitting-room 





J. T. Beals 
There is a quaint charm in the elegant simplicity of this hall 
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J. f. Beals ; The staircase may 
This fireplace in the foyer 
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Th ae a _— aa gy e “Fruitland,” Louisa M. Alcott’s home, where 

A simple but friendly dining-room whose plate-rack gives it food. “Note roy mb wrifl old torre Sr he miple hemes 
an old-time distinction which screens the kitchen door. 

















M. H. Northené 
An ideal breakfast-room and sun-parlor combined 





Underwood & Underwood 
A tearoom translated from the land of tea 























J. T. Beals 
A dining-room suggestive of dainty palates and excellent cuisine 











M. H. Northend 
A somewhat severe Colonial room gains warmth 
vivacity from shades of old-fashioned chintz 
beneath red draperies 











J. Tr. Beals 
A dining-room glorified by unique wall decorations 
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J.T. Beals 


Excellent lighting arrangements contribute an atmos- 
phere of comfort to this dignified living-room 





J. T. Beals 


The piano is a factor in imparting an atmosphere of culture to 
the living-room 
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Why Mexico Starves 
By Chester T. Crowell 


munistic programmes generally make more or less 

progress in the cities and always fail miserably as 
soon as they reach the farm. That seems to be the 
record in Russia today, and most assuredly it is the 
record in Mexico. 

Redistribution of land was part of the programme of 
the revolution launched by Dr. Francisco I. Madero 
against President Porfirio Diaz in 1911. Dr. Madero 
was a queer sort of person who spoke always in nebu- 
lous generalities. He continued to preach redistribu- 
tion of land up to the day of his death, but he never did 
anything to bring it about. It was crystallized into a 
programme of agrarian laws by the Constitution of 
1917, which was promulgated on May 1 of that year by 
President Venustiano Carranza. But President Car- 
ranza was kept so busy bribing or fighting bandits, split- 
ting the Government’s revenues among his numerous 
generals, writing notes to President Wilson, and trying 
to confiscate the foreign-owned oil wells in Mexico that 
he had no time for confiscating lands. That part of the 
radical programme of the 1917 Constitution did not 
assume great importance until Adolfo de la Huerta be- 
came Provisional President, following the assassination 
of President Carranza. 

The State of Sonora, from which De la Huerta came 
and of which he had been Governor, had a very radical, 
retroactive, and confiscatory agrarian law. He encour- 
aged other States to have the same—and they did. The 
encouragement continued under the Obregon adminis- 
tration and now nearly every Mexican State has an 
agrarian law. Since Sonora led the way, it will be in- 
formative to follow the record of that State first. 

General Plutarco Elias Calles, who preceded Adolfo de 
la Huerta as Governor of Sonora, issued a decree, 
dated December 23, 1915, providing that lands should 
be taxed according to extent rather than value—that is 
to say, the rate of taxation rose rapidly as the size of 
the landholding increased. A number of landowners 
went into the courts to defend themselves against this 
deliberate attempt to confiscate their property. Then 
on May 8, 1916, General Calles issued the following 
decree: “The Supreme Court of the State shall cease 
to function until such time as the Executive of the State 
shall issue a new order to the contrary.” After General 
Calles had ceased to be Governor, the Supreme Court of 
the State in 1919 declared this decree unconstitutional. 
In spite of that fact, however, the State of Durango 
passed a taxation law of exactly the same sort, and the 
State of Sonora continued to attempt to collect back 
taxes under the Calles taxation decree, even after it had 
been declared unconstitutional. The State of Sonora 
now has an agrarian law conforming to Article 27 of 
the Constitution, and under it many thousands of acres 
have been confiscated without any compensation what- 
ever. 

The arable land in Mexico on which crops can be 
raised without irrigation is not very extensive. My 
guess is that it comprises probably less than 10 per cent. 
of the area of thecountry. There is a great deal of fer- 
tile land which is arid but which can be irrigated, pro- 


T I have read history correctly, socialistic and com- 





vided very extensive dams, canals, and pumping plants 
are installed. Under the Diaz régime, development work 
of this sort had been encouraged. Most of it was under- 
taken by American companies. They would buy the 
lands from private owners, obtaining perfect titles. 
They would then obtain concessions from the Mexican 
Government, usually for the free use of the water for a 


term of years, and, frequently, exemption from taxation . 


for a short period. Very few of these enterprises had 
been completed at the close of the Diaz régime; on 
nearly all of them work was in progress. 

On July 7, 1917, President Carranza issued a decree 
cancelling all such contracts between the Government 
and private companies or individuals. Most of these 
enterprises were within one hundred kilometers (62% 
miles) of the border, and under the Constitution of 
1917 foreigners are not permitted to acquire lands 
within that proscribed strip. Conditions in Mexico 
were so disturbed at that time, poverty so extreme, 
and currency of such doubtful value that the companies 
had no hope of selling their lands to Mexican citizens. 
The combination of circumstances was too strong and 
all such enterprises ceased activity. Since then a 
great many of these lands have been occupied by squat- 
ters who not only obtain legal rights to the lands they 
occupy, but what are known as “ejidos”—that is to 
say, village communal lands. Whenever fifty heads of 
families have squatted on privately owned lands, they 
constitute themselves a village under the law and may 
petition the Government for their communal lands, 
which are fifty hectares for each head of a family. 
This amounts to 2,500 hectares, or 6,250 acres. No 
compensation is provided for such lands. Agrarian 
bonds are provided for in Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution, for some classes of seizure, but they have 
never been issued and the Mexican Government de- 
fends this strange procedure by saying that the Con- 
stitution does not require that they should be issued at 
once. In other words, the policy of the Government is 
that the bonds may be issued whenever the Government 
sees fit. Thus far it has not seen fit. But the seizure 
of lands goes on and the Government maintains that 
this is not confiscation because some day bonds will be 
issued. 

While there is no limit on the time for the issuance of 
the bonds, a limit of one year is set upon the time within 
which an owner may make a claim. In some parts of 
Mexico there has been so much disorder that owners of 
large tracts of land have ceased to struggle to maintain 
resident managers. In some instances these tracts have 
been settled upon to such an extent that they are vir- 
tually gone and the owner’s year of grace is also gone. 
Hence, if the Constitution of 1917 is recognized by the 
United States Government, no claim can ever be made 
in those cases. 

On July 28, 1920;’Provisional President de la Huerta 
promulgated a decree which has the force of law, pro- 
viding that lands left idle by their lawful owners might 
be seized by the local authorities and rented to any Mex- 
ican citizens who petitioned for them. This would be 
bad enough in itself, but as a matter of fact idle lands 
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are very seldom taken. Nearly always the cultivated 
lands are taken by the municipal councils and dis- 
tributed to their followers. These followers then await 
the harvest, gather the crop, and frequently move on. 
While the agrarian laws of the various States differ 
widely, the principle behind them, as outlined in Article 
27 of the Constitution, is the same. They fix the amount 


of land that any private owner is allowed to hold. All | 
land above that limit must be sold. If it is not sold 


within a year, the Agrarian Commission will take the 
entire property and sell off the excess. The owner will 
be compensated in agrarian bonds, when they are issued. 

The value of the land for compensation purposes is 
fixed by law at its tax appraisal value. The tax appraisal 
value is, of course, a merely conventional or propor- 
tional value and is usually far below the real value. 
The honest enforcement of this law would certainly be 
bad enough, but the enforcement seldom conforms to 
either the spirit or letter of the law. In many instances 
properties which are not large enough to come within 
the terms of the law are seized. 

There is no uniformity about the actions of the Agra- 
rian Commission in any district. Spaniards are unpop- 
ular in Mexico, consequently their properties are very 
likely to be the first seized. American properties are 
usually very well managed and productive, so that they 
are most coveted. A Mexican landowner who has the 
misfortune to be unpopular with the members of the 
local Agrarian Commission is likely to suffer the loss 
of his property. In other words, the agrarian laws are 
merely a weapon for extortion, plunder, or revenge, and 
in no part of the country is their enforcement uniform 
or for the benefit of the landless population. Frequently 
when lands are given to the former tenants, the politi- 
cians or generals who superintend the operation and 
prepare the petitions for the illiterate tenants advance 
seeds and money at such usurious rates of interest that 
the former tenant finds himself worse off as a land- 
owner than he was as an employee. 

During the revolutionary period a great many rural 
properties were seriously damaged. Especially was this 
true of the ranches, most of which have been swept 
nearly bare of cattle. If the land titles were secure, the 
owners of these properties would undertake the work of 
reconstruction by mortgaging their lands to obtain 
money with which to buy cattle and rebuild destroyed 
improvements. But they cannot borrow money under 
present conditions. 

An editorial in the newspaper El Universal, published 
in the city of Mexico, expressed this matter quite bluntly 
last October as follows: 


The right to property has disappeared in Mexico, and 
no landowner considers his title valid. Land is now of no 
value in Mexico and there is no agricultural credit. 


The banks were so frequently looted under the Car- 
ranza régime that very little in the way of banking 
facilities remains. But even such capital as there is 
available in Mexico today avoids loans on rural proper- 
ties. More and more landowners cease to attempt to 
plant their crops or build up their herds. The general 
results of all this are directly reflected in the statistics 
of food importation. During the first ten months of 
1920 Mexico imported about a million and a half bush- 
els of corn. This was far above the normal importa- 
tion, but the full effect of the agrarian laws had not yet 
been felt. During the first ten months of 1921 Mexico 
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imported more than eleven million bushels of corn. It 
is very likely that the importations this year will be as 
large or larger. Such an enormous importation, amount- 
ing to nearly one bushel for each inhabitant, must be 
financed by the Government. The Government financed 
the importations during 1921. 

During the greater part of last year beef for the City 
of Mexico was shipped from E] Paso and San Antonio, 
Texas. The trains on which it was transported crossed 
millions of acres of the best grazing lands on this con- 
tinent. It was a tragic demonstration of the uselessness 
of grass and water when a cloud has been placed on 
land titles. 

There is a very mistaken notion that Mexico is a poor 
man’s paradise. It is precisely the opposite. The 
greater part of Mexico presents a very unprepossessing 
picture. It has no rolling prairies, inviting the home- 
steader, as the great prairies of our Middle West lured 
the pioneer half a century ago. Mexico needs vast irri- 
gation works upon which millions must be expended by 
expert engineers. Mexico has enormous tracts of fine 
timber lands, but to reach them railroads must be built, 
and in some instances even ports must be opened or 
rivers dredged. Mexico has very rich -tropical lands, 
but fortunes must be expended in clearing them of 
their tangled jungle overgrowth. Mexico has rich 
mines, but the bonanza period of their development 
ended in Spanish colonial days. 

There is a certain type of sentimentalist in this coun- 
try who takes it for granted that the American in Mex- 
ico exploits the unfortunate native and grows rich off 
his ignorance, leaving the native poorer than ever. 
As a matter of fact, the American in Mexico exploits 
nature and the native exploits the American. The il- 
literate aborigine, scratching a bare living from his 
semi-arid hillside and sharing his hut with a dozen 
chickens, two goats, and a pig, is not an inviting vic- 
tim for even the most conscienceless exploiter. The 
American in Mexico goes after the wealth which the 
Mexican cannot see although it is under his very feet. 
In the prosperity which results, the Mexican shares. 
Where there is American enterprise in Mexico you 
will find the native well housed, well clothed, and well 
fed. There you will find at least the beginnings of 


. Sanitation. There you will find the Mexican learning 


how wealth is produced and used. Where no foreign 
enterprise exists, you find the natives scourged by 
epidemics, suffering recurrent famine, ignorant of the 
most rudimentary rules of sanitation. He presents 
a picture that cannot be imagined but has to be seen to 


_be understood. 


The total American investment in Mexican lands prob- 
ably does not exceed fifty million dollars and less than 
half of those lands were actually developed. Probably 
90 per cent. of Mexico’s land is Mexican owned. The 
natural conditions, by which is meant climate, rainfall, 
water supply, and agricultural methods, make a large 
estate a normal development in Mexico’s economic life. 
Irrigation, agricultural colleges, more railroads, more 
ports, and expert marketing agencies would have been 
the economic method to develop the small farm. 

As I remarked in the first paragraph, socialistic and 
communistic programmes can sometimes make more 
or less progress in the cities, but when they lay their 
blighting hand upon the title to farm lands, weeds 
and famine result. ; 
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Judge Hooper on the Club of Nations 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Lemuel Hooper, looked up from his newspaper 
and addressed Philemon Dodworthy, the af- 
fable president of the Riverbank Commercial Club. 

“Phil,” he said, “I see here that twenty-one member 
Governments failed to pay their League of Nations 
dues last year. That sounds sort of natural, Phil. How 
many members of this club do you suppose are posted 
right now?” 

“Plenty, Lem; plenty,’”’ said Mr. Dodworthy, shaking 
his head. 

“T guess so,” said Judge Hooper. “Seems like the 
first thing a club has to buy when it starts going is a 
bulletin board to post delinquent members on. You 
might almost say a club ain’t a real club until it has 
a bunch of delinquents posted for non-payment of one 
thing or another, and looking at it that way, Phil, you 
might almost think the League of Na- 
tions was a real club.” 

“Think so?” asked Mr. Dodworthy. 

“Well, if it hasn’t anything else,” 
said Judge Hooper, “it has a list of 
delinquents, and that’s something. I 
don’t say that is much, but it shows that some 
of the nations think it is enough of a club to 
stop paying dues to. 

“To my notion,” the Judge continued, “one 
trouble with the League of Nations is that it 
set up to be a first-class club before there were 
enough first-class gentlemen nations to make a club. 
It looks to me as if Mr. Wilson has a good idea but 
mighty poor material to draw from. When it comes 
right down to facts, Phil, a man has to admit that 
a lot of those nations haven’t got what you and I would 
call a real clubby spirit. 

“T like a club where a man can drop in and Sit in at 
a friendly poker game now and then without having 
to remember that six out of every ten members joined 
the club to get a chance to get back at him. When the 
members of a club get ready to spend a pleasant evening 
by putting six aces up one sleeve and a razor up the 
other I don’t call those members thoroughly fitted for 
club companionship. When you have to build up a club 
with men—or nations, Phil—who will draw a gun 
quicker than they will shake a hand, you start wrong. 
When you try to mold a cozy little club and have nothing 
but men who are waiting for a chance to use a bowie- 
knife on the Chairman of the House Committee because 
his great-grandfather stole somebody’s chickens back 
in 1647, you don’t have a club; you have a gang, and 
you are liable to have the police pinch the place any 
minute as a rough-house. 

“It looks a little as if the world was not quite ready 
for a Club of Nations, Phil. When a club has to have 
a sergeant-at-arms in the grill-room, and a cop and a 
fireman on each floor, to keep the members from mur- 
dering each other I don’t know that I would call it a 
successful club. 

“Sometimes, Phil, we forget that the rest of the world 
is not as civilized as the United States is. The States are 
so gentlemanly over here that we think all the foreign 
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States must be the same. Since that little brotherly 
quarrel back in the sixties, when we got rid of our bile, 
we’ve behaved with the real clubby courtesy to one an- 
other. ‘I’m sorry to trouble you, old top,’ Iowa may 
say to Nebraska, ‘but that last shift of the Missouri 
River put Island No. 231 on my side and, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll call] it-mine and collect taxes on it.’ ‘By all 
means, old chap,’ says Nebraska, ‘do so.’ ‘But not unless 
you insist, old boy,’ says Iowa. ‘Oh, forget it!’ says 
Nebraska; ‘what’s an island between friends? Waiter, 
a couple more bottles of that 1922 grape-juice, and see 
that it is cold.’ 

“But that is not the way over in Europe and Asia, 
Phil. The wars they have over there are not mere 
brotherly misunderstandings. When a nation goes to 
war over there it is because it has taken a fancy to its 
neighbor’s shirt and don’t care how it gets it, or it goes 
to war in the peevish spirit of the man who has had his 
shirt stolen and won’t be happy until he gets it back. If 
there is a nation over there that hasn’t stolen some of 
its neighbors’ raiment, or had some stolen, I 
forget the name of it. 

“It is hard to maintain a satisfactory club 

spirit, Phil, when the sole thought of every 

a member is that now is the chance to annex 
‘ a a hat and coat. When all are thinking 

ee \ that same thought, Phil, the atmos- 
phere of the club is far from what 





picion prevalent that is not met in 
the best clubs. When a member na- 
tion drops into the club meaning to 
4 pick up a good overcoat and finds 
hy that some member has lifted his 
: watch and his scarf-pin he is apt to 





be sore. Especially if he don’t get 


| ‘the coat. 

, awd “Probably one reason a lot of na- 
tions neglected to pay their club 

dues last year, Phil, was because they saw no chance to 
slip a few islands and provinces into their pockets 
while the other members were playing Kelly pool in the 
basement. . 

“My idea of a mighty poor sort of club, Phil, is 
one where a member feels safe only when he leaves 
all his clothes at home and goes to the club clad only in 
the bath-towel that got into his suitcase that time he 
stayed overnight at the hotel. Somehow the air of 
genial confidence is missing from a club like that. When 
the club members are afraid to smile lest the other 
members steal the gold fillings out of their teeth there 
is apt to be an atmosphere of restraint that detracts 
from the bonhomie. You can see the members paying 
real money into the treasury of the club out of sheer 
camaraderie, can’t you? There are times, Phil, when I 
think Uncle Sam may have been right in this Club of 
Nations business.” 

“In what way, Lem?” asked Mr. Dodworthy. 

“In organizing the Club of Nations and then resign- 
ing before the clerk had time to make out the bill for 
his dues,” said Judge Hooper. 





it should be. There is an air of sus-_ 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 
Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 
rly ° ° iis 
x Resolved, That the Senate of the United States favors 
ile, Domestic Affairs recognition of the present Soviet Government of Russia. 
will We Decline the Invitation to The Hague There followed an interesting debate between Sen- 
nay HE following is Secretary Hughes’ reply to the ator Borah and Senator Hitchcock. Senator Borah i 
i note of the Powers inviting representation of would have our Government adopt a definite Russian 
all our Government on the mixed commission which Policy quite independently of the European Powers, and 
rea is to meet at The Hague in June. There is something advocate that policy before the world. He declared that 
: 4 uncanny about the sureness with which Mr. Hughes hits the Genoa Conference failed because France would not 
: the Russian nail on the head. Note, too, that the Hughes permit consideration of the German reparations prob- 
ss attitude towards Russia is hardly to be distinguished lem or de jure recognition of the Soviet Government, 
from that of the French and Belgians. But Mr. Garvin and that it would not be profitable for our Government 
- and Mr. Sidebotham do not say the nasty things about to join in the Hague negotiations unless there should 
aie Mr. Hughes which they permit themselves to say about _ be a definite pre-understanding that the subjects barred 
‘ Poincaré, nor do they hint that the Anglo-Saxon under- by France from the Genoa Conference should be fully 
its standing is in peril: discussed at The Hague. We could bring our “moral 
sen or ging gam a ~— the eames influence” to bear upon France more effectively, he 
5 extended to it by the President of the Genoa conference, : #415 
his under the conditions set forth in the agreement of the in- thought, from outside than from within a European 
If viting Powers, to join the proposed commission to meet at conference. 
of The Hague on June 15. This Govern- Senator Hitchcock held an oppo- 
ment is most desirous to aid in every a P ple 
a practicable way the consideration of the site view, believing that we should 
= hag agnor = —— _ join the European conferences and 
wishes again to express the deep friend- ‘“ . ” 
lub ship felt by the people of the United sway them by ings moral influence. ’ 
ry States for the people of Russia and their He lamented our isolation. 
1ex keen interest in all proceedings looking It might be said to Senator Borah 
| to the recovery of their economic life and that G th 
ng the return of the prosperity to which a _ ae wiehanimagee as ; a ead | 
Os- their capacities and resources entitle definite Russian policy, which it is i 
them. advocating before the world: a polic 
at The American people have given the hich nb t a ms y 
uS- most tangible evidence of their unselfish which bears a striking resemblance 
in interest in the economic recuperation of to the Russian policy of France. It 
Russia, and this Government would be * . . . 
1a- most reluctant to abstain from any op- vali policy diametrically opposed to 
to portunity of helpfulness. the policy proposed by the Idaho 
\ds ‘ pct cape erga ag Ng — Senator, except in one respect: that 
j o conclude that it can helpfully partici- Si caeGe rae 
his pete ih the meting at The Haws, it is quite independent of the policies 
to as this would appear to be a continuance of the European Powers. Senator 
yet under a different nomenclature of the Borah has charged against the Rus- j ; 
> Genoa conference and destined to en- i li f State D t t ft 
counter the same difficulties if the atti- —— om wd SS : — ee ; 
" tude disclosed in the Russian memoran- lack of just those qualities which 1 
3 a a oe notably distinguish it: definiteness 
ub The inescapable and ultimate question a 4 ha. li 
to would appear to be the restoration of an independence. T it policy, if 
a productivity in Russia, the essential con- however, is not diametrically op- H 
4 ditions of which are still to be secured * , * 
he and must in the nature of things be pro- posed to Senator Hitchcock .. ViGws. j 
vided within Russia herself. Merely the time is not yet ripe for | 
While this Government has believed %%4¢! ¢ Herbert . : our Government to participate in the iA 
18 that these conditions are reasonably Lord Byng unveils a statue in the Cana- Ruroseah conferences 4 
es clear, it has always been ready to join ian Pacific Railway station at Montreal P ¢ © : iy 
5 with the Governments extending the 4% Commemoration of the 1,115 employees js ‘ i 
4 present’ invitation in arranging for an Of the railroad who were killed in the The Chicago Triumvirate t 
he inquiry by experts into the economic sit- Great War js aii i 
of uation in Russia and the necessary rem- Of the eight persons indicted for } 
- edies. Such an inquiry hago pr aig reese 2 the the murder of two policemen in Chicago in con- f 
economic pre-requisites of that restoration of production in = e 2 7 
er Russia, without which there would appear to be lacking any nection with bombing outrages on the night of 4 
ve sound basis for credits. ; : ne May 9-10, three are labor “bosses.” It is not 1 
tis It should be added that this Government is most willing = charged that these men actually committed the mur- 1 
LS to give serious attention to any proposals issuing from the h h Swed th ] rer | f 
ig Genoa conference or any later conference, but it regards ders, but that they conceived the p rae of m bing it 
er the present suggestions, in apparent response to the Russian operations and issued general orders for its execution; 1 
memorandum of May 11, as lacking, in view of the terms of * s 
I that memorandun, in the definiteness which would make pos- whence the murder of policem en who had the temerity | 
of sible the concurrence of this Government in the proposed to offer obstruction. Investigation tends to show that 
plan. these men formed a triumvirate, whose object was to | 
Senator Borah on Our Russian Policy terrorize the building trades’ operators of Chicago, and f 
° ° *e one ° ° ° 1 BI 
n- On the 15th Senator Borah offered the following reso- _no less to terrorize all opposition in the building trades | | 
unions to their methods: in other words, a conspiracy ] 


- lution in the Senate: 
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for crime without a single generous motive; for it 
would seem that not only did these gentlemen levy large 
contributions from the workers (by threats and even 
violence, when any demurred) but they also “touched” 
the employers for handsome sums, in secret negotiations 
engaging, for value received, to settle or prevent strikes. 

On the night of the 16th, following anonymous threat- 
ening letters to the authorities, an apartment house 
was destroyed by a fire started by a bomb. The occu- 
pants were warned by a man who, having given the 
warning, fled shouting: “To hell with the Landis 
award!” So the murder and arson crew are not intimi- 
dated. . ' 

An American Construction Council 

It is proposed to organize the construction industry 
under the direction of an American Construction Coun- 
cil with Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, as chairman. The plan is to be 
perfected and set on foot at a meeting in Washington 
in June, over which Mr. Hoover will preside. 

It is proposed to codrdinate the 250 national associa- 
tions in this industry, and to establish for the industry 
a code of ethics. It is the second largest industry in the 
United States. 


Something to Be Said for the Cheka 

While a mighty forest fire in southern New Jersey, 
which had already destroyed 75,000 acres of precious 
trees, was being fought by hired crews and volunteers, 
the hired men suddenly struck, demanding an increase 
of pay of about 50 per cent. The strikers are mostly 
Russians. It is possible to become decidedly tired of 
these people and to feel a certain gentleness toward the 
Cheka. 

Hospitals for Ex-Soldiers 

President Harding has approved the plan drawn up 
by the Veterans’ Bureau for construction of hospitals 
for ex-soldiers, as follows: one each in Northampton, 
Mass.; Livermore, Cal.; Camp Lewis, Wash.; vicinity 
of New York City; the Adirondacks; Gulfport, Miss.; 
the area comprising Montana, the Dakotas, and Minne- 
sota. Altogether, twelve hospitals, to accommodate 
5,000 patients suffering from tuberculosis or mental 
diseases, will be built from the $17,000,000 appropria- 
tion provided by the Langley Act. 


A Plan for New York and Its Environs 
The labors of the Special Committee of the Sage 
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fifty miles of Manhattan; an area of which the pres- 
ent population is about 9,000,000, and of which it is es- 
timated the population will be at least 37,000,000 in 
the year 2000. 

The Kentucky Derby 


On Saturday, the 18th, Morvich won handily the 
Kentucky Derby for three-year-olds, from a fast field, at 
the Churchill Downs, Louisville, track; doing the mile 
and a quarter in 2:04 3-5. A good many thought that 
Morvich, though last year he won all the events in which 
he was entered, at distances ranging from four furlongs 
to a mile, would not be up to the longer distance; they 
will find it necessary to economize for some time, in 
consequence. - 


Buster Rech, Champion Marble Shooter of the World 


On Saturday, the 18th, Charles (better known as 
“Buster”) Rech, aged fourteen, of Jersey City, won the 
marble shooting championship of the world by defeating 
Michael Troiano of Washington, D. C., of the same age, 
in the presence of 3,000 spectators. The winning shot 
has seldom been surpassed in a championship contest in 
the annals of the great game. Full fifteen feet. from 
the rest of Buster’s knee was the enemy’s taw. Three 
thousand youthful hearts stood still as, swift as the 
levin-bolt, sped whizzing the fatal sphere. “Click,” and 
Troiano’s hopes were sped. Such a victory in ancient 
Greece would have had its Pindar. 


A Children’s Theatre 


Late this summer one of the most charming buildings 
in the world will be completed. The site is on Fifth 
Avenue, Manhattan, between 104th and 105th Streets. 
It is the gift of August Hecksher and will be devoted 
to the amusement and recreation of children. Its most 
attractive feature will be a Children’s Theatre with 679 
seats, in the management of which Mr. Belasco and 
other theatrical bigwigs will assist and advise; but it 
is proposed that so far as possible the plays shall be 
written by children and acted by children for audiences 
of children. There will be no admission charge, and it 
will be first come, first served, absolutely no distinction 
between’ silver and wooden spoon, the offspring of the 
Colonel’s lady and of Judith O’Grady, white, black, and 
yellow... The mural decorations will veraciously set 
forth: the persons and adventures of Cinderella, Little 
Red ‘Riding Hood, Beanstalk Jack, and other worthies. 
Who wouldn’t like to be a child in Manhattan? 


Brief Items 


The Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional the 
Federal Child Labor Law, as an usurpation of a power 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, and hence reserved to 
the States. It is an important decision. 

; % * * 

The great coal strike and the textile strikes in New 

England continue, with no notable incidents. 
% * % 

Dr. Otto L. Wiedfeldt, the new German Ambassador 
to the United States, arrived in New York on the 13th. 
% * & 

This year’s New York City budget contemplates an 
expenditure of $350,000,000. 


* *& 


The Columbia University budget for the coming fiscal 
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year beginning July 1, calls for an expenditure of 
$7,420,000. 


The Genoa Conference 


N the last regular issue of The Independent the story 
I of the Conference was brought down to include May 
3. On the previous day the second set of formal pro- 
posals (without French or Belgian signature) had been 
sent to the Russians. The Russian formal reply was de- 
livered to the Powers on the 11th.. Meantime, the Rus- 
sians talked incessantly: infinite variation on the one 
word “loan.” <A portion of the British press, of which 
Mr. Garvin and Mr. Sidebotham are the most striking 
ornaments, furiously insulted Poincaré as the arch ob- 
structionist, and the French press accused the British 
of maneuvering, under color of generous non-interfer- 
ence with Soviet theories of property, to steal oil prop- 
erties formerly owned by French nationals. Lloyd 
George’s plan of a ten years’ non-aggression compact 
was being discussed with a growing appreciation of 
the obstacles to its realization. A rather futile seven 
days, May 4-10. 

The Russian note of the 11th is for the most part 
merely a piece of impudent, mendacious propaganda. 
But, though it withdraws all Muscovite acceptances of 
conditions proposed by the Allies, though under the 
principle of “reciprocity” it repudiates all Russian en- 
gagements, and under the principle of “nationalization” 
it justifies absolute confiscation, it is to be read between 
the lines that for a sufficient loan and for de jure recog- 
nition the Russians would renew their acceptances and 
indeed promise almost anything short of formal renun- 
ciation of their “principles.” The note ends with a 
proposal (made at the instance of Foreign Minister 
Schanzer, of Italy) of a mixed committee of experts, to 
be named by the Conference, “to consider a solution of 
the difficulties outstanding between Russia and the 
Powers”; a solution to which is necessary “an apprecia- 
tion more just” than has hitherto been in evidence “of 
the credits available for Russia.” 

It has been suggested that Signor Schanzer, an altru- 


The Majestic, greatest of liners, on her maiden voyage 


istic man, in inspiring the Russians to propose a mixed 
committee of experts, had chiefly in view: to give the 
Russians a propaganda“lead,” and to saveLloyd George’s 
face, which much needed saving. Lloyd George, at any 
rate, eagerly embraced the idea, which, indeed, no one 
could very well gainsay, Barthou, however, evidently 
instructed by Poincaré, objected to Russian member- 
ship on a mixed commission and thought the members 
should not be appointed by the Genoa Conference. A 
Georgian compromise was “indicated”; whence the fol- 
lowing plan, which was adopted by the Powers (except 
Russia and Germany, the latter still paying the penalty 
of exclusion for signing the Rapallo Treaty) and com- 
municated to the United States Government with an 
invitation to participate. 


The Hague Plan 

Representatives of the Powers, excepting Russia and 
Germany, but including the United States, should the 
latter consent to participate, to meet at The Hague on 
June 15 and, after a preliminary exchange of views, to 
choose a mixed commission of experts to meet a Russian 
commission of experts at The Hague on June 26. De- 
cision of any Government or Governments, after such 
preliminary exchange of views, not to participate in the 
mixed commission, shall not prevent creation of a com- 
mission to represent the other Powers. 

The mixed commission and the Russian commission, 
meeting together, to attempt (what was in vain at- 
tempted at Genoa) an agreement as to Russian debts, 
credits to Russia, and Russian property formerly owned 
by foreign nationals but now nationalized. The time 
limit for this negotiation to be September 26. Joint 
recommendations resulting from the negotiation to be 
submitted to the participating Governments. Should 
the negotiation fail to produce joint recommendations 
or should the participating Governments fail to accept 
joint recommendations within a month from submis- 
sion of the latter, the Powers shall be free to make in- 
dividual arrangements -with Russia. The Powers par- 
ticipating in the mixed commission, on the one part, 
and Russia, on the other part, shall agree to observe 
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the boundary status quo and to refrain from unfriendly. 
propaganda during the life of the commissions, and, 
should the latter jointly recommend, for one month 
thereafter. Apparently the Powers are not to pledge 
themselves not to make separate agreements with Russia 
before the issue of the new negotiation; such a pledge 
would imply a suspicion that German bad faith might 
find an imitator. But the Powers shall agree “not to 
recognize or support private agreements of their na- 
tionals with the Russian Government affecting property 
previously belonging to foreigners before conclusion of 
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A new machine gun for use of motorcycle policemen. Note that 
the policeman in the side car has a radiophone 


the work of the expert commissions or during the month 
following the joint recommendations, if any.” 

An attempt is made above to give a lucid interpreta- 
tion of the summary of The Hague plan cabled to the 
Washington Government; a very foggy document. 
Nothing is said in that summary of a conference on the 
Genoa model to follow a successful negotiation at The 
Hague. 

% = % 

The Russians, after some demur to the substitution 
of two commissions for one, have (May 17) accepted 
the Hague plan. They have, however, persuaded the 
Powers to accept an important stipulation: to wit, that 
negotiations begun after the opening of the Genoa Con- 
ference, looking to trade agreements like that between 
Britain and Russia, may be continued and concluded 
independently of The Hague negotiation and without 
prejudice therefrom. Before April 10, Italy, Sweden, 
Japan, and Czechoslovakia were in negotiation with 
Russia for trade agreements. 

* * *% 

The Genoa Conference will end with a plenary session 
on Friday, the 19th. The Hague plan, as summarized 
above, has been modified so as to make the period of the 
truce eight months. 


Buncombe? 


Mr. Lloyd George gave the following to a Yorkshire 
newspaper the other day: 


We have reached a new phase in Western civilization. 
There have been wars of religion, and dynastic wars; there 
have been wars to secure richer supplies of raw materials 
with which to nourish trade and commerce. The new phase 
is the economic interdependence of Europe and the whole 
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world. No modern nation can exist by itself; it is dependent 
upon other nations, whether neighboring or remote. 

A compact of non-aggression is fundamental to economic 
reconstruction. Every nation in Europe must recognize the 
sanctity of its neighbors’ boundaries. Frontiers will then 
become open doors of commerce, not national barriers. Peace 
is the first essential. 


This seems to be putting the cart before the horse. 
Is it or isn’t it what we of these United States call 
“buncombe” ? 


The British Empire 


Unhappy Ireland 


HE situation in Belfast, if not throughout the 
T Ulster area, is getting worse again. 

The situation in the South is at a very acute 
crisis. Comment thereon had best be deferred to the 
next issue. 
* * *% . 

By Saturday, the 20th, all British troops will have 
been withdrawn from southern Ireland except some in 
Dublin and coast defense detachments. 
%* * *% 
Michael Collins, writing for the London Sunday Ex- 
press, after remarking that disorders are inevitable to 
a period of marked transition in any country, as witness 
Poland and Germany, says: 


We may be depended on to deal with the disorder in our 
midst as effectively and thoroughly as those Governments 
dealt with it. Our methods may be different, but the results 
will ultimately be equally satisfactory. Nothing has hap- 
pened to prove to us that our policy is wrong and that our 
hopes will not be fulfilled. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Collins’s philosophy will be 


justified in the event. 


The Budget 


On May 1 Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, presented to the Commons the budget for the 
fiscal year 1922-23. It estimates £910,775,000 of rev- 
enue, and £910,069,000 of expenditure, including £25,- 
000,000 for contingencies. A slight income tax reduc- 
tion is proposed, and important reductions in the duties 
on tea, coffee, and cocoa. The external debt is shown to 
be about £11,000,000,000. Sir Robert made the fol- 
lowing interesting revelation. The debt to the United 
States, said he, was two years ago £1,301,875,000, when 
exchange was at $3.30; now it is £946,820,000, with ex- 
change at $4.40; when exchange is back at par (which 
should be soon), it will be £856,030,000. 

Estimated expenditures include £335,000,000 for ser- 
vice of the national debt, £62,300,000 for the army, and 
£64,884,000 for the navy. 

Income taxes collected during the last fiscal year 
amounted to £398,000,000. 


Industrial Ills 


The great strike of 300,000 British shipyard workers 
ended several weeks ago, but about the same time 4 
new trouble developed in the engineering industries 
(just after a settlement, following many weeks of nego- 
tiation, had been announced). As many as 750,000 
workers were locked out. The press has been strangely 
silent about this latter development. 


The Rand Casualties 
According to an official statement on the fighting dur- 
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ing the recent Rand strike, the casualties were as fol- 
lows: 

Of the Government forces, fifty killed and 237 
wounded; of the strikers’ forces, 138 killed, 287 
wounded; of Indians and natives, ninety-eight killed or 
wounded. 

These figures, of course, are far below the unofficial 
estimates. 


A Great Airship Project 


A syndicate is proposing to take over from the Brit- 
ish Government the airships which that Government is 
unable, under its policy of reduction, to operate, and 
therewith to institute a mail and passenger service be- 
tween England, India, and Australia. Each ship has a 
capacity of 100 passengers and ten tons of mail, and a 
cruising speed of sixty miles an hour. The time from 
England to Bombay would be five and one-half days, 
to Rangoon seven and one-half days, to Hongkong eight 
and one-half days, to Australia eleven and one-half days. 


Lord Grey’s Views 


ERE Lord Grey well, there would be fewer, far 
W fewer, to urge that Lloyd George’s services 
as Premier are indispensable, that another 
statesman competent to deal with the tremendous 
problems of the hour is not in sight. 
The following is Lord Grey’s latest political utter- 
ance: 


I continue to believe that a close understanding with 
France and the goodwill of the United States are the only 
sound beginning and foundation of economic and financial 
reconstruction and of peace which all nations may share. 
Both these essential conditions have been rendered more 
difficult or less likely by the Genoa conference. The ter- 
mination of that conference, the retracing of steps where 
we have been carried in the wrong direction and the pursuit 
of the objects which we all desire by some better and hap- 
pier method, seem to be the only course that offers any pros- 
pect of relief. 

As regards Ireland, the Government first demanded sup- 
port for an extreme policy of repression and then for one 
of conciliation. Their failure with the first policy greatly 
impaired the prospect of success with the second. Ireland is 
most tragic, but it is not the only instance of violent oscilla- 
tions of policy on the part of this Government. Surely the 
moral of it all is that the Coalition Government, rightly 
formed for prosecution, of the war but formed and united 
for that purpose only, becomes a source of instability and 
danger when long continued in time of peace. 


Hoist With Their Own 
Petard 


T may be said that the Germans in the matter of 
I the Rapallo Treaty are “hoist with their own 
petard.” The conclusion and publication of that 
treaty made impossible that elegant little plan of Hugo 
Stinnes: to wit, that the Allies should give the Ger- 
mans an economic mandate for exploitation of Russia. 
There was really, it seemed, a chance that France, in her 
desperate financial necessity, might be “hornswoggled” 
into acceptance of this scheme, which promised pay- 
ment of German reparations out of profits from ex- 
ploitation of Russia. Instead of the proposed man- 
date, the Germans have their precious Rapallo Treaty, 
which amounts to little more than an open profession, 
stupidly made in pique, of Germany’s ambition of eco- 
nomic supremacy over Russia. 
The above is one way, a plausible way, of inter- 
preting a singular affair. 
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The Latest from China 


N Associated Press report of May 13 states that 
A Chang Tso-lin has declared the independence of 
Manchuria and Mongolia (with, apparently, the 
northern part of Chi-li Province). On that date he was 
in the vicinity of of Kai-ping, awaiting an expected 
attack by a detachment of Wu Pei-fu’s forces. Ameri- 
can troops guard the railroad in the Kai-ping district, 
where the British have important mining interests. 
* %* * 

A Chicago Tribune dispatch of the 14th states that, 
yielding to British arguments and an ultimatum from 
Wu Pei-fu, Chang Tso-lin has decided to retire from 
Chi-li Province. An Associated Press report states that 
Chang has 45,000 troops. If this be true, either his 
disaster in the battle south of Peking was not as great 
as reports gave out, or he has been heavily reinforced 
from Manchuria. A report from London states that 
Sun Yat-sen is marching north with an army little bet- 
ter than a rabble. The dispatches rather. confuse than 
inform us as to both military and political developments. 


Sundry Matters 


LENIPOTENTIARIES of Chile and Peru met in 
P conference with a view to settlement of the long- 
standing Tacna-Arica dispute, at Washington, 
on the 15th. The conference was formally opened by 
Secretary Hughes with an address of welcome. 
* *% * 

It is reported that the Kaiser has fallen into a re- 
ligious mania—devoting almost his entire time to read- 
ing the Bible, commentaries thereon, sermons, and other 
religious works. Politics no longer interest him. Too 
late, your Majesty, too late! 

The total number of unemployed in Italy on March 
1 is reported as 576,284—a remarkable improvement 
within recent months. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART, 
by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 

A novel. 

THE First PERSON SINGULAR, by 
William Rose Benét. Doran. 

A novel about New York and a 
town not far away. 

Mr. PuNcH’s History oF MODERN 
ENGLAND, by Charles L. Graves. 
Stokes. 

The last two volumes of the four- 
volume set. These cover the years 
1874-1892 and 1892-1914. 

/7-THE GREAT ADVENTURE AT WASH- 
INGTON, by Mark Sullivan. 





ro 


/* “The story of the conference on 
limitation of armaments, told by 
‘one of the most intelligent of our 
‘journalists. / 
Witp FoLk, by Samuel Scoville, 
Jr. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Chapters on raccoons, bears, 
chipmunks, and other interesting 
people. Illustrations by Charles 
Livingston Bull and Carton Moore- 
park. ‘ 











N Mr. Samuel Scoville’s book on 

“Wild Folk” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press) there is an amusing chapter 
upon the skunk, in which one of the 
incidents concerns a contest between 
two skunks for a partridge killed by 
one of them. The fight, says Mr. Sco- 
ville (and it sounds reasonable) is con- 
ducted, in such a case, solely by tooth 
and claw. The gas attack, the charac- 
teristic weapon, is absolutely forbidden 
between skunks. The author suggests 
that they must have had a Geneva Con- 
vention and agreed to discontinue its 
use among friends. 


The author often writes with tender 
feeling—perhaps with some sentiment 
—about his animals, but he does not 
hesitate to show Nature, ruthless and 
cruel. The chapter about the chip- 
munks is an example; only the excep- 
tionally brave and astute escape the 
death which threatens from so many 
sides. The raccoon chapter is especially 
good, but the most amusing of all is 
the story of the ducks. 


At last we have “A Manual of the 
Short Story Art” (Macmillan). The 
author is Glenn Clark. At the end he 
names the “Thirty-six original plot sit- 
uations.” This recalls Kipling’s say- 
ing that there are only thirty- two (?) 
good stories in the world, and that 
twenty-nine of these cannot be told to 
ladies. 


‘An attractive small book, with some 
excellent verse, is“‘Poems from Punch, 
1909-1920” (Macmillan), with intro- 
duction by W. Drayton Henderson. 


In some of his best writing—his re- 
ports of events of international impor- 
tance—the late Richard Harding Davis 
maintained a sort of boyish viewpoint, 
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a frame of mind which included Ameri- 
can humor and another American 
quality, sometimes called irreverence. 
Often as not, it is really something 
quite different from irreverence—a 
refusal to kow-tow to musty cus- 
toms and formulae, simply because 
they are old and stuffy. The same 
excellent style is to be found in Mark 
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Garnett. Mr. Garnett, who is already 
known in this country for his papers 
in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, 
writes upon W. H. Hudson, upon Jo- 
seph Conrad, upon D. H. Lawrence, and 
upon other writers, Russian and Eng- 
lish. His comments upon American 
writers, Sarah Orne Jewett, Stephen 
Crane, Robert Frost, for examples, and 


Sullivan’s “The Great Adventure at//his sympathetic treatment of younger 


Washington” (Doubleday) Mr. Sulli- 
van has as genuine an admiration, as 
keen an enthusiasm as anybody for all 
that is useful in diplomatic procedure. 
His praise is never faint for the really 
great achievement of the conference. 
But he can write about it without be- 
coming either tearful or heavy. “His 
book is so readable that although I had 
seen some sections of it before, and 


Doubleday. had other work waiting me, I found 


that merely “looking it over” was im- 
possible, and I had to read it through 
to the end. / 


I tried to read “Introducing Irony” 
(Boni & Liveright), by Maxwell Boden- 
heim, but finally gave it up and turned 
to the founder of this school of poetry, 
who wrote as long ago as 1895, and 
whose works I read ever and again with 
delight, when his disciples tire me. Why 
listen to the tributary rills, when you 
can go right to the source? Here are 
‘two of his best: 

DISENCHANTMENT 
My love has sicklied unto Loath, 
And foul seems all that fair I fancied— 


The lily’s sheen’s a leprous growth, 
The very buttercups are rancid. 


STANZA WRITTEN IN DEPRESSION NEAR 
DULWICH 
The lark soars up in the air; 
The toad sits tight in his hole; 
And I would I were certain which of the 
pair. 
Were the truer type of my soul! 


Neat little books about London, with 
pleasant illustrations, are always tak- 
ing and desirable. Such is . Monti- 
zambert’s “Unnoticed London” (Dut- 
ton) 4a sort of readable guide to less 
known parts of the city.,, — 


4 One of that stream of mildly inter- 
esting books of literary comment which 
American publishers are bringing over 
from England/is A. R. Orage’s“‘Read- 
ers and Writers (1917-1921)”"° (Knopf). 
Mr. Orage wrote in the New Age. 
Here, indeed, is some brilliant common- 
sense from a page or two about “The 
Fashion of Anti-Puritanism’—“The 
anti-Puritanism of the professed anti- 
Puritans is very little, if any, better 


than the Puritanism they oppose. The. 


two parties divide the honors of our 
dislike fairly evenly between them. 
Puritanism is a fanatical devotion to 
a single aspect of virtue—namely, to 
morality. . . Anti-Puritanism, on the 
other hand, denies all the affirmations 
of Puritanism, but without affirming 
anything on its own account.” 


Another, a far more ambitious and 
_sxtensive book of literary criticism, is 
“Friday Nights” (Knopf),“y Edward 





writers with modern tendencies, are 
especially notable features of the book. 
About half the volume is devoted to 
American authors.4 —— — 


Allow me to suggest, if you are in- 
terested in your health, that you look 
at a book called “Invisible Exercise” 
(Dutton), by*Gerald Stanley Lee. (If 
you have first read a book called, I 
think, “Outwitting Your Nerves” by 
two doctors, whose names I do not re- 
call. They wrote an extremely sensible 
book.) “But Mr. Lee’s new book is orig- 
inal, amusing, and well, try it, and 
see if there are some good suggestions 
in ity .« — 

And I saw a new heaven, said St. 
John, for the first heaven had passed 
away. The director of the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory, George Ellery Hale, 
has seen “The New Heavens” (Scrib- 
ners) and describes them in a well 
illustrated little book of that title. He 
writes of the recent discoveries of as- 
tronomy, with especial reference to the 
measurement of the giant stars. 


fir. Henry C. Fuller is decidedly con- 
vinced of the value of drugs. He has a 
good word for nearly all of them, in 
his book “The Story of Drugs” (Cen- 
tury) and under certain restrictions he 
would like to see everybody taking 
plenty of them—or I misinterpret his 
meaning. He is even kindly about 
paint, powder, and rouge, and our daily 
life, as Mr. Fuller would have it, would 
begin in *he morning with some in- 
genious and medicated tooth-paste, and 
end at night with some health-giving 
pellet or other. “Perhaps his accounts 
of the origin and manufacture of drugs 
are the most interesting part of a book 
which is remarkable for its informa- 
tion. oa) ee 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


A new edition has appeared of David 
Bispham’s autobiography “A Quaker 
Singer’s Recollections” (Macmillan, 
$2.50). 


The life of one of the greatest of 
American engineers is told in Henry 
G. Prout’s “A Life of George West- 
inghouse” (Scribner). 


Two teachers of psychology in the 
University of Washington have collab- 


orated in “General Psychology in 
Terms of Behavior’ (Appleton) by 
Stevenson Smith and Edwin R. 


Guthrie. 


‘A study of community recreation, 
and of the school-and city playground, 


is given in “The Play Movement in_ ~- 


the United States” (University of Chi- 
cago Press) by’ Clarence E. Rainwater. 
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Book Reviews 


» Some British Seekers 


AAkoN’s Rop. By D. H. Lawrence. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

THE COMBINED Maze. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

SEARCH. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THe Dark House. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

HEPPLESTALL’S. By Harold Brighouse. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company. 


“I’m rather sick of seekers” [says. Lilly, 
that shrilly choral figure in “Aaron’s 
Rod’’]. “I hate a seeker.” hs 

“What,” said Aaron rather sarcastically 
—“those who are looking for a new reli- 
gion?” 

“Rel®ion—and love—and all that. It’s 
a disease now.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Aaron. ‘“Per- 
haps the lack of love and religion is the 
disease.” 

“Ah, bah! The grinding the old mill- 
stones of love and God is what ails us, when 
there’s no more grist between the stones. 
We've ground love very. small. Time te 
forget it. Forget the very words religion, 
and God, and love—then have a shot at a 
new mode. But the very words rivet us 
down and don’t let us move. Rivets, and 
we can’t get them out.” 

“And where should we be if we could?” 
said Aaron. 

“We might begin to be ourselves, any- 
how.” 

“And what does that mean?” said Aaron. 
“Being yourself—what does it mean?” 

“To me, everything.” 

“And to most folks, nothing. They’ve 
got to have a goal.” 

“There is no. goal. I loathe goals more 
than any other impertinence. Gaols they 
are .. . Bah!—jails and jailers, gaols 
and gaolers——” 


E may take this gs a fair though 

uncommonly articulate sample of 
what ‘Miss Lowell has called the “ter- 
rible and pathetic questioning of D. H. 
Lawrence.” Pathetic certainly, but 
always short of the tragic terror. O 
for the faith of a publisher! Mr. 
Lawrence’s American sponsor boldly 
names him “the greatest writer living,” 
and cites without quoting the greatest 
living authorities, namely, Arnold Ben- 
nett, May Sinclair, W. L. George, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Amy Lowell, John 
Macy, “and many others.” It is pleas- 
ant to realize that there are so many 
“foremost English and American au- 
thors and critics.” But we wish they 
might unite in awarding the supreme 
crown to one who is perceptibly, for the 
reader of ordinary intelligence, among 
the creative writers of our time. As I 
said some time since (in connection 
with an earlier story of D- H. Law- 
rence’s,“‘The Lost Girl,’), to be dis- 
tressing and pathetic is not a sufficient 
proof of creative genius. Nor has the 
cult of psychoanalysis, in which Mr. 
Lawrence is an acknowledged adept, as 
yet shown itself a living matrix of 
imaginative art.” I have to confess that 
for me “Aaron’s Rod,” like “The Lost 
Girl,” sums itself up as a piece of 
elaborate piffle./ It matters little 
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H. G. WELLS’ 
Spirited New Novel 


The Secret Places 
of the Heart 


Bubbling over with new ideas about Man, Woman 
and the Universe, H. G. Wells buoyantly skirts the 
fascinating edges of psycho-analysis, as he relates the 
rambles, romance and delectable conversational ex- 
ploits of a vivacious American girl and a keen-witted 





Inheriting the Earth 
By O. D. von Engeln 


A genuine contribution to economics 
and international politics, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of geography in 
national development. Ill. Probable 
price $2.50 


Radio Receiving 

for Beginners 

By Rhey T. Snodgrass and 
Victor F. Camp 


Fundamentals of this fascinating 
new pastime, with practical instruc- 
tions for amateurs. Ill. $1.00 


The Principles of 
Interior Decoration 
By Bernard C. Jakway 


A picturesque, entertaining, yet 
practical presentation of the theory 
and psychology of decorative art. 

Ill. $2.50 


A Dictionary of 
Applied Physics 
Edited by Sir Richard 
Glazebrook 


Vol. I—Mechanics— 
Engineering— Heat 


An important reference work con- 
taining a mine of information invalu- 
able not only to those engaged in pro- 
fessional work, but also to manufac- 
turers. Ill. $15.00 





Through the Shadows 
By Cyril Alington 


“Deliciously amusing . . . a joy- 
ous masquerade the pace is 
rapid and passes from one happy ab- 
surdity to another, always perfectly 
plausible and always mirth raising.”— 
N. Y. Herald. 1. 


The Ship ) 
By St. John G. Ervine 


A powerful, finely drawn drama of 
the tragic conflict between a strong- 
willed father and his idealistic son. 
By the author of “Changing wie os 


The Little Corner 
Never Conquered 
By John Van Schaick, Jr. 


American Red Cross work in Bel- 
gium vividly and carefully reviewed 
by a participant. Ill. $2.00 


English and American 
Philosophy Since 1800 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers 


A critical survey designed to clear 
a path through the mazes of nine- 
teenth century thinking. $3.50 


The Young Man and 
Civil Engineering 
By George Fillmore Swain 


The history, opportunities and out- 
look of this profession discussed in 
simple, non-technical language. $2.00 
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questioning or a quest, whether Aaron 
thinks in terms of ideals and goals or 
of “love-urges” and “life-modes.” His 
is and remains the pathetic figure of 
the nosing puppy—fit symbol, if you 
like, of an aimless and ownerless gen- 
eration. At the end, to be sure, the 
everlasting Lilly adjures Aaron that 
the way to conquer is by a sort of 
knuckling under. The “love-urge” is 
played out, but there remains “obedi- 
ence” to the incalculable power-urge. 
This “life-submission,” so far as we 
can make it out, amounts to something 
surprisingly like Carlyle’s doctrine of 
hero-worship. We leave Aaron (still 
puppy-like) trying to swallow this, and 
not making a good job of it. It hasn’t 
a free taste, somehow! . . So we come 
to the familiar question, What is it all 
about, this long narrative, beyond the 
random utterance of the writer’s “mod- 
ernism”—his eager disclaimers of past 
wisdom, and his attempts, at once feeble 
and sprightly, to knock up a nice new 
world for us on the spur of the mo- 
ment? 

It is remarkable that among the 
other British novels on the present list 
there is no other example of the con- 
sciously modern kind of thing. “The 
“Combined Maze,” to be sure, is “a re- 
issue of,a book first published in remote 
1913 4b “The Dark House” and “In- 
trusion” and “Search,” novels of the 
hour, are in much the same tone and 
key. They are stories of personal quest, 
of adventure towards happiness or 
success or self-expression or (save the 
mark!) righteousness. And, as here 
handled, all these matters are more or 
less identified with love at its highest. 
As much as ever, it would seem, fiction 
is preoccupied with the dream of the 
perfect mating. Mr. Lawrence’s Aaron 
fails to discover his true mate. There- 
fore his rod is, broken, the Gleam of 
his pursuit vanishes, and his sole new 
hope lies in the new quest for an ob- 
ject of his “life-submission.” A sad 
Nietzschean will-o’-wisp it seems—but 
better than nothing, no doubt. 

Miss Sinclair is always romantic. 
Her occasional bursts of realism, or 
even of naturalism, are simply tense 
protests against life’s failure to meas- 
ure up to her dream of it. In “The 
Combined Maze,” she uses that school- 
bred manner of the Wellsians which 
gives so odd a uniformity to the work 
of the “younger” jf not “youngest” 
British novel.” SHe*is brisk, detached, 
confidential, talkative, vivid, in the 
proper proportions.,, And her story is 
of those cockney lower middle classes 
who have been so minutely set forth in 
the fiction of our time. The Ransomes 
of “The Combined Maze” are near kin 
to the Ponderevos of “Tono-Bungay.” 
Fulleymore Ransome is even, like Pon- 
derevo, a chemist; and just as Pon- 
derevo is known by his family as “the 
old Porpoise,” and so on, so Ransome 
senior is known by his as “the old Por- 
cupine” and so on. Compare a page of 
“The Combined Maze” with a page of 
“Tono-Bungay” for style alone, and 
you can’t tell one from t’other. But 
while Wells is largely interested in his 
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if murky stream of human progress, 
Miss Sinclair studies her Ransomes for 
their own sake. More specifically, this 
is a study of young Ransome, “Ranny,” 
and his loves: of how he chooses the 
wrong girl and, with everything proved 
against her, turns his back on the pros- 
pect of a real and possible union with 
the right girl for a purely sentimental 
consideration. Un-Wellsian enough, 
this! 

Indeed, the ancient motive of sacri- 
fice, violently as it has been attacked 
of late, is by no means dead, either in 
the play or in the novel. “Search,” a 
thoughtful and skilfully written story 
of romance in modern life/ is deliber- 
ately based upon it. Its three Parts 
are headed, respectively, “Adventure— 
‘What I spent, I had. . .’”; “Marriage: 
‘What I saved, I lost. . .’”; and “Pos- 
session: ‘What I gave, I have.’” These 
people of the tale are of the upper 
middle class, linked to the luwer by 
Jim Stonehouse’s mother. The Stone- 
houses have her and their success in 
“trade” to contend with in the matter 
of their relations to the best people of 
exclusive little Cranstoun. Jim Stone- 
house has his Oxford, but as a prelude 
to absorption in “the Firm.” Later on, 
he is well enough reconciled to the 
blasting of his hopes of a polite pro- 
fession like the Bar. The Firm is not 
so bad. For one thing, it early places 
him. in a solid position for marriage. 
The maidens of Cranstoun are pretty 
much at his disposition; except one, 
and io this maiden, because she is not 
thrown at him, he presently aspires. 
So. comes about his unhappy marriage. 
She is one of your fair, cold, and un- 
sympathetic female egoists, like the she 
in “If Winter Comes.” The tale is of 
their uncomfortable relations, and of 
the real. mating for poor Jim that 
might have been and cannot be. It is 
in his. eventual acceptance of fate’s 
irony that he learns the meaning of 
“possession.” His unloved wife has 
just died suddenly, at the very moment 
when marriage places the loved maiden 
beyond the attainment of his physical 
reach—for aught he knows, forever. 
But with the realization that in the now 
lost maiden he has found at least his 
potential mate, he finds peace. “I be- 
lieve this,” he breathes, “that greatly 
to desire anything, to find that it ex- 
ists, is better than all the possessing 
... All my life I’ve wanted what in 
your heart you’ve given me. So my 
desire lives... .I have you safe and 
can’t ever lose you. Dear love, that is 
possession.” 

A sentimental conclusion here which, 
if improbable for a Wells, is unimagin- 
able for a Lawrence, or a Cannan or a 
Mackenzie. “The Dark House,” also, 
is a novel of fomantic faith and 
achievement.j; The prison from which 
the central figure struggles uncon- 
sciously to win out is the “dark house” 
of his own pride and selfish ambition. 
And in the face of his long failure, he 
perceives at last the mockery of his 
material success. So, humbled and 
made worthy, he comes to the mate 
who might have been his long since, but 
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in that dark house all my life,” he said, 
“and I’ve gone about in it, blustering 
and swaggering and being hard and 
strong because I was so desperately 
afraid—of life, of caring too much, of 
failing. And now—l’ve come out.” 
Well, as we used to say, there’s a good 
moral to this, the timeless moral of the 
“Ancient Mariner” and how many 
fables before that? And why, we may 
still wonder, is it any sillier to believe 
in goodness than to believe in the gen- 
eral cussedness of nature and human 
nature? ~ 

The three novels at which we have 
just glanced are primarily stories about 
men, written by women from, on ay 
say, the maternal point of view. “Hep- 
plestall’s,” the work of a man, is a book 
of not dissimilar mood, or effect. It 
differs in scope and method, since’ the 
narrative covers the passage of several 
generations, and the action concerns 
the Hepplestalls not only as persons, 


but as a dynasty founded upon a 


wrong which is to be romantically 
set right, in theend, by a kindly 
form of poetic justice.’// Hepplestall’s 
is a great - eotton-manufacturing 
concern in the north of England, 
founded in the eighteenth century, and 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration as a stern trust. Mingled with 
its ruthless treatment of labor is a real 
sense of responsibility, of service. The 
eighteenth century Reuben Hepplestall, 
a gentleman of “county” standing, has 
chosen to move with, instead of oppos- 
ing, the trend of the North from land 
to cotton. One by one his descendants, 
not without groaning, have shouldered 
the burden. Hepplestall’s becomes not 
only a business, but a sort of cult. 
Meanwhile the offspring of the Brad- 
shaw who has been the first victim of 
Hepplestall morals and methods, have 
become the wastrels and malcontents 
of “Staithley.” So we come to our 
own time, and a young Rupert whose 
rebellion against the tyranny of Hep- 
plestall’s is ripe when the war breaks, 
and a young Mary Ellen Bradshaw 
who is to be his salvation as a man and 
a Hepplestall. 

The last four novels in this group 
are all well-thought out and thought- 
fully written tales of their kind. There 
is nothing “great” about any of them, 
any more than there is about “Aaron’s 
Rod”; and if one is destined to 
be acceptably mediocre I don’t know 
why the réle of sentimentalist is not as 
good as the réle of sub-Wellsian, or 
near-Nietzschean, or from-Freudian. I 
am not sure that the author of “Aaron’s 
Rod” is anything better than a senti- 
mental pervert. 

H. W. BoryNTON 


An attack on abuses by the power of 
money is contained in Ex-Senator R. 
F. Pettigrew’s “Triumphant Plutoc- 
racy” (Academy Press), which is “the 
story of American public life from 
1870 to 1920.” 


A sequel to his celebrated work “The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 
by John Maynard Keynes, appears in 
“A Revision of the Treaty’ (Har- 
court). 
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Herr Rathenau’s Own 
Utopia 


THE NEw Society. By Walter Rathenau. 
Authorized translation by Arthur 
Windham. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


HE part that Rathenau has been 
playing in Berlin and at Genoa 
gives a factitious importance to his 
plans and specifications for a new 
world order. This is fortunate in a 
way, because his book has a certain in- 
trinsic importance. It is a devastating 
criticism of all the socialisms, orthodox 
and heterodox, except Rathenau’s, and 
it naively shows us that Rathenau’s is 
as utopian as the others. 


Of course Germany only, as Rathe- 
nau sees things, can try out the Rathe- 
nau ideas, because Germany is the only 
country, still politically intact, that has 
been left by the great war so poor that 
its civilization will have to be built up 
again from the foundations. It is pos- 
sible, our statesman-author thinks, that 
the clash of labor groups in Germany 
may bring about state socialism there 
before the will to create die neue Gesell- 
schaft is strong enough to accomplish 
its great purpose, and Rathenau is 
ready to try out even so dire a thing 
as the socialistic programme which he 


be the only way to the alternative 
which he offers. 


The greater part of the book is a 
forecast not only of what state social- 
ism in Germany, but also that which 
the author calls full socialism, would 
be like. It is an exposition of the prom- 
ised land of the socialist agitator so 
complete that one finds it hard to imag- 
ine how that deliverer of meaningless 
phrases can go on recruiting followers. 
“There is almost nothing in the talk 
of these exhorters from which to con- 
struct the utopias that their hearers 
are urged to bring about, except the 
vague idea of a land in which there will 
be no rich people, therefore a land in 
which no one will be poor,” for 
Rathenau contends that “in the land 
where there are no more rich there will 
be only poor, only very poor people,” 
and he proceeds to show us what this 
impoverishment on the grand scale 
would mean. 


We are introduced to a Germany in 
which all things of common use are 
standardized into typical forms, mainly 
imitations of foreign models turned out 
as cheaply as possible. No outlay for 
culture, for beauty, for invigoration 
will be possible, but there will be 
frivolities and substitutes and “swin- 
dles,” for luxury in its better aspects 
will have gone to ruin more quickly 
than the bad in a proletarianized com- 
munity. Any one man’s opinion and 
decision will be counted as good as an- 
other’s. Everyone will vote, whether 
it be for an office, a memorial, a law, or 
a drama. Everything will be referred 
to one’s own conscience, one’s own in- 
telligence, one’s own taste, and no one 
will admit any innate or acquired su- 
periority in others. “Only by popu- 
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THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 












Y 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 


examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY, ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


OA am 










No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 
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life.” A work of art “must compete 
for votes.” As in the latter days of 
Greece, rhetoric and dialectic will be 
e e $7.00 $R 0 the most powerful of the arts. 
$m $ tion. i i 
st ——=_ | stands another, representing one more 


This complete socialization will have 
been the result of a continuous revolu- 
For behind every revolution 


negation than its predecessor. The 
fiercest hatred will prevail among those 
who are most closely associated—for 
instance, between handworkers and 
brainworkers, between leaders and fol- 
| lowers, and this hate will be all the 
more inappeasable when it is open to 
everyone to rise in the world, and 
none can cherish the excuse that he is 
the victim of a social system of over- 
whelming power. 

To avert all this, something of un- 
precedented greatness can and must 
take place. This something (for which 
the German spirit alone is adequate) is 
nothing less than the “interchange of 





labor.” The notion that mechanical 
work will be made acceptable and 
reconciled with intellectual work, if 
only it is short enough and properly 


the highest standard paid, has never been thought out, he 











of quality atthelow- || tells us. “Mechanical work is an evil 
est possible cost. in itself, and it is one which we never 
The intrinsic value {| can get rid of by any conceivable eco- 
of a Trade Mark lies }} nomic or social tradition.” 
in giving to the con- sist ve 
sumer the equiva- By the principle of the interchange 
lent of the price}| of labor,” which is advocated, it is re- 
paid for the goods. quired that every employee engaged in 
Catalog Free. mechanical work can claim to do a por- 
tion of his day’s work in intellectual 
employment, and that every brain- 
President worker shall be obliged to devote a por- 


Ty tng tion of his day to physical labor. The 


essence of the interchange of labor will, 


















It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute. 
\ your own will; 
how you may 


fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
Write for Booklet 71. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bibie House, Astor Place, New York 





create atrust 





Ask for free book, “American 
Traveler in Europe 1922” 
Suggested itineraries—what 
it costs—what you see. 
en, The Passion own. 


Write, call, or phone. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
65 Broadway, 
New York 


therefore, consist in this, that, while 
the distinction between physical and 
intellectual work will still exist, there 
will be no distinction between a physi- 
cal and an intellectual calling. Until 
advanced age may forbid, it will be 
open to every man not merely to ac- 
quire some ornamental branches of 
knowledge, but seriously to take his 
footing in the opposite calling to his 
In this way the mamual worker 
will no longer regard the territory of 
culture as a sort of inaccessible island, 
but rather as a district which he can 
visit every day and in which he will 
then be quite at home. He will con- 
tinually have intercourse with men of 
culture. ... the habits of thought, the 
methods, and the range of intellectual 
work which are now the privilege of 




















tHe PIVOT or 
CIVILIZATION 


By Margaret Sanger 
Introduction by H. GC. Wells 
“Of fundamental importance,’ H. G. 


Wells. A book all thinkers must read. 
Published June 10. 


Publishers BRENTANO’S new York 
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7 Randall Hall 
Cambr dge Mass. 


Order now. $2.00. 








Essays on the art of writing 
“by those who have practised 
it,” including Frank Norris, Sir 
Quiller-Couch, 
James and Joseph Conrad. 

$2.50 at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 
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the few will be his own, and the two- 
fold language of the country, the lan- 
guage of conceptions and the language 
of things, will be for him one. 


Rathenau’s plea to his countrymen 
to put an end to all thought of a democ- 
racy that can be in league with capi- 
talism, and to stand for a solidarity 
based on no hereditary monopolies, 
either of capitalism or of cultivation, 
is characteristically German. He be- 
lieves that “the Faust soul,” “the wan- 
derer,” “the brooder,” “the seeker,” 
will make something out of it all that 
German idealism alone is capable of 
doing. ‘The ideal thus to be sought is 
not one of knowledge or education, 
though both enter into it; it is to be an 


Henry 


15 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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ideal of will. We are assured that the 
new society to be willed into existence 
would not ignore the fact that “human 
inequality can never be abolished,” that 
“human accomplishment and work will 
always vary,” and that “the human 
passion for success will always assert 
itself,” yet “the old grades of human 


being” must be done away with. Nev-. 


ertheless, we know that here the author 
is inveighing only against hereditary 
rank and German class distinctions in 
general, The part played by heredity 
in the attainment of any culture worthy 
of the name is never actually taken 
into account. There is no reference to 
any scientific attempt to understand 
the operations involved in ability for 
“service and responsibility.” Nowhere 
does Rathenau bring into his discussion 
the results of the investigation of hu- 
man behavior as_ conditioned by 
mechanism and heredity. 

In brief, Rathenau pictures a social- 
democracy from which we shrink in 
dismay. He stirs us with the earnest- 
ness of his appeal for a nobler ideal. 
As we read his book we realize that 
we are not the same people that we 
were when, in the beginning of our 
national life, we willed that these 
United States of America should stand 
for a great ideal of human endeavor. 
On the other hand, we discover that 
the appeal to sentiment is no longer 
our chief reliance. If crowd-minded- 
ness is still’ our greatest menace, there 
are happily too many grades of intelli- 
gence among us for any one panacea 
to be taken too seriously. Tie all-or- 
nothing people are, fortunately, much 
divided over the ills we should not allow 
to exist. And to the thoughtful among 
us, the principle that the office or re- 
sponsibility will make the man is about 
the most thoroughly discredited of hu- 
man expectations. The notion of a 
system of near-brainworkers and of 
self-imposed mechanical occupations, as 
a substitute for the egalitarian prin- 
ciple either of the democratic or of the 
socialistic program, is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. M. V. GADEN 


George H. Green’s “Psychoanalysis 
in the Classroom” (Putnam) is intro- 
duced by Professor McDougall of Har- 
vard. 


A biography of Mme. Roland’s early 
life has been written by Evangeline 
Wilbour Blashfield in “Manon Philipon 
Roland” (Scribner, $3.50). 


Melville Best Anderson’s version of 
“The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri” (World Book Co., $20) is a 
“line-for-line translation in the rime 
form of the original.” 


An important work on Greenland, 
handsomely illustrated, is Knud Ras- 
mussen’s “Greenland by the Polar Sea” 
(Stokes. $12.00). The translation 
from the Danish has been made by 
Asta and Rowland Kenney, while Sir 
Lewis Beaumont contributes a preface. 
The work relates the story of the Thule 
Expedition from Melville Bay to Cape 
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“They say that—” 


, pees in odd corners seldom supplies 


reliable investment information. 


Ask the successful investor of long experience 
and he will say, ‘Get the facts.” 


Investment facts are no longer hard to get. 
Any one of our 50 offices will gladly give 
you investment information that represents 
the efforts of a great organization which, 
with its 10,000 miles of private wires, is 
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investment center in America. 
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Morris Jessup, and is illustrated in 
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The Bankers Say— 


VARIETY of salient aspects of 

the present outlook engage the 
attention of the bankers in their early 
Springtime discussions of the course 
of business events. Strikes are the 
subject of frequent comment. The im- 
portance of foreign affairs in domestic 
business is emphasized. The building 
movement is analyzed. The thriftiness 
of the American public and its generai 
attitude of holding off for better prices 
is noted and commended, although it 
is recognized that this produces a cer- 
tain restraint in trade activities. The 
resulting lack of a large volume of for- 
ward orders tends to induce pessimism 
in some quarters but the bankers dep- 
recate this as not being warranted by 
notably improving basic conditions. 

In an analysis of home building costs, 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York shows that houses costing about 
$5,500 to build in 1914, rose to a cost 
of approximately $12,800 in the peak 
year 1920, and are now down to $9,500. 
Of the building movement the bank 
says: ‘Present tendencies indicate that 
the demand for new residential and 
public buildings will continue and will 
be augmented by a slowly mounting 
demand for new business and industrial 
buildings. The need for the latter is 
not urgent, but slowly reviving busi- 
ness will call for an increase in exist- 
ing equipment. It is not imposible 
that building costs may decline further, 
but highly improbable that pronounced 
declines are in front of us. Given the 
existing conditions, one may look for 
steady activity in the building trades, 
at price levels not materially different 
from those existing today.” 

As to strikes, the New York Trust 
Company presents the following in- 
formative analysis of the New England 
strike situation: “The strike in Rhode 
Island was called when the manufac- 
turers announced an intention to put 
into effect a 20 per cent. wage decrease. 
This decrease would have left wages 
70 per cent. above the prewar level, and, 
what is more important still, 20 per 
cent. above the wages paid in Southern 
mills with which the New England mills 
compete. Coupled with the demand for 
retention of the present wage scale is 
a demand for a 48-hour working week. 
The cotton mills of New England are 
already operated on an average of 11 
hours less per week than mills in South- 
ern States, and in this industry it must 
be considered that the number of hours 
during which automatic machinery is 
operated is the sole factor determining 
the quantity of production. The handi- 
caps under which the New England 
cotton mill industry exists are plainly 
evident from these facts. The natural 
disadvantages of New England as a 
location for cotton mills have been evi- 
denced by the fact that in the past 
twenty years the number of spindles in 
the South has increased from 5,500,000 
to 16,000,000 or 90 per cent. while in 
the same period the number of spindles 
in the North has increased from 14,- 
700,000 to 20,775,000, or only 41 per 
cent.” 
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‘The most sane and interest- 
ing discussion of the topics 
involved yet produced in 
America."’"—Chicago Daily 
News. 


‘The most authorita- 
tive book yet written 
on this subject.""— 
New York World. 
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Walter Lippmann’s latest book 
is about what the public (and 
you) read and think and its 
effect on our social rela- 
tions and our politics. 


In its second large 
printing. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


250 West 103rd St., New Yerk City 
Between Central Park and Hudson River 





location in the city. 
Subway express station at door, 
elevated two blocks away. 








SINGLE ROOM wiTH PRIVATE BATH 
$3.00 AND UP 
DOUBLE ROOM with PRIVATE:BATH 
$4.00 AND UP 
Other suites in proportion. Also 
a few desirable unfurnished 


Without question the coolest | 








apartments on yearly lease. 











Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. 


Special attention given to ladies 
travelling alone, 


S. L. ROOT, Manager jl 
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TRAVEL 


AND RESORTS 


Tre Independent and the Weekly 
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AMMA AT 


Review invites inquiries from its 
readers pertaining to travel for 
leasure, health or business; the best 
Ltele, large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of an 
expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire. 


Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 
“The Independent may be congrat- 
ulated on Roshan a correspondent 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impart it.” 


Write freely and fully to 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


131st Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, July 15th, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, June 


20, 1922, 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
May 16, 1922. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent 
on the capital stock of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1922, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 3, 1922, The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS. T, MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Cold Bonds 
Due December 1, 1946 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 

terms on June 1, 1922, at the office or agency of 

the Company in New York or in Boston, will be 

paid in New York at the Bankers’ Trust Company, 

16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Merchants’ 


National Bank. : 
H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


To Europe, June 23 to Sept. 2. Cathedral and 
orchestral music; operas, Inspirational leadership 
to the great music centers, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, 65 E. Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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A general theory regarding .indus- 
trial wars is thus expounded by the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York: “The problems raised are 
not alone of the most expedient meth- 
ods for solution, but also of the extent 
to which society is justified in going in 
the abridgment of political and civil 
rights of the individual for the purpose 
of protecting itself against disorgani- 
zation and undue interference with or- 
derly pursuits. This phase of the sub- 
ject brings the two opposing principles 
of the rights of the individual and the 
rights of society as a whole directly 
into conflict. In its finality, there is 
no question, so far as this country is 
concerned, about the superiority of the 
right of society to impose its will upon 
the individual in matters which cannot 
be reconciled and which involve the 
fundamentals of its welfare. The ex- 
treme of individual rights means an- 
archy, and the extreme of State rights 
means Socialism or _  Prussianism. 
The political organization under which 
we live is a rough, if not well defined, 
compromise between the opposing 
principles of anarchy and Socialism, 
with a leaning toward the fullest free- 
dom for the individual.” 

The virtues of thrift are thus set 
forth by S. W. Straus and Company, 
investment bankers: “Thrift, on the 
one hand, means thoughtful saving. 
On the other, it means prudent spend- 
ing. If we are merely to save money 
and cut our expenditures for necessary 
articles to the point where the wheels 
of business are stopped, where does 
our profit lie? Thrift means thriving, 
and the miser does not thrive. We 
must progress and move forward. To 
move forward, we must codperate with 
each other. We must make necessary 
and legitimate purchases of goods from 
one another. We cannot progress and 
move forward unless there is intelli- 
gent spending as well as intelligent 
saving. The dollar hoarded is just as 
much an economic evil as the man that 
is idle. The dollar that is wasted ex- 
travagantly is an equally guilty dollar.” 

J. S. Bache and Company, investment 
bankers, New York, say in regard to 
foreign affairs: “In a country like the 
United States with a diversified popu- 
lation interested largely in local con- 
ditions, it is difficult to get a widespread 
appreciation of important international 
conditions and relations. To say and 
believe that our own future is inex- 
tricably linked with that of Europe is 
not only to speak the truth, but to ex- 
press the well-groundéd opinion of the 
very great majority of thinking people. 
But this body of people is only a small 
part of the millions who give hardly 
superficial attention to such subjects. 
And yet these millions must be more 
or less educated up to the facts before 
we can get at least legislative approval 
and action, because these millions con- 
trol the votes. THe opinion, however, 
of the majority of thinking people con- 
trols the final course, even of legisla- 
tive events. It is matter of education 
which, however, it may be said to the 
credit of the American people, often 
comes quickly.” 
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THE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Announces: 


The special charter of the Great 
Cunarder—R.M.S. 


MAURETANIA 


the fastest and most luxurious 
of ocean steamers for 


A WINTER CRUISE 


of unprecedented interest 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York 
February 10th, 1923 
Detailed announcements and deck 
plans on request. Applications 
will be given preference in the 
order received 

Address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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™ A HUNDRED VOICES 


By Kostes Palamas 


Further poems from the Modern 
Greek by a writer whom French 
critics consider the leading poet of 
contemporary Europe; English version, 
with introductory essays, by A. E. 
Phoutrides. 


$2.50 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


15 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 


AND By Andre Tridon 























Pseudo-mysteries unveiled. 
A rational exposition of 
V man’s most overwhelming 
passion. Every page icono- 
E clastic. $2.50 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
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Templeton Inn 
Templeton, Mass. 


Called the most homelike and complete summer 
hotel America. 





Altitude 1,200 feet. 
Located “in a quiet village. Accommodates one 
hundred guests. 


Excellent cuisine, elevator service, private bath- 
rooms, steam heat, electric lighting. 


Season June 15 to Sept. 15 
Booklet. 
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Tt is the habit of well. kept 
thousands. Follow the use of your 
tooth brush with a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. in an eighth glass. 
of water. 


This, as mouth wash, and 

le, removes di le tastes 
poe sae wn destroys crevice hid- 
den germs that cause decay, and 
alleviates conditions of sore throat. 
It leaves the mouth refreshingly 












Absorbine, Jr. is also, for over- 
taxed m the powerful yet 
wise] safe liniment with the clean pleas- 
Seige" ae || antodor. Again, it is an antiseptic,. 


cleansing and healing to skin 
breaks. All in one container for: 
your greater convenience. 

At most druggist’s, $1.25, id, 
eden ce rey 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


bsorbineJ| 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

’ Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 


30 Church Street New York City 
































MEV CtiguCoitog lan More 


How to Know 
Your Investment 


Banker 


Before you invest in Miller 8% First 
Mortgage Bonds, you will probably ask 
yourself, What is the G. L. Miller Bond 
& Mortgage Company? What sort of 
record has this firm? What do people 
who have bought Miller Bonds say 
about them? 

Send for our new booklet, “Getting Ac- 
quainted With Your Investment Bank- 
er.’ From it you will learn what sort 
of treatment you may expect from the 
oldest firm of the kind in Florida, 
whose bonds have an unbroken safety 
record. 

8% Bonds of $1,000, $500, $100 

8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts arranged 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
320 Miller Building Miata Florida 
“‘Florida’s Oldest First gage 


Bond House’ 
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How to Apply 
Hygiene 


and get the most credit |’ 
for your school work. 


F you are like most students, you 
are trying to get good marks in 
school. And you know that things are 
apt to go more smoothly when you 
feel tip-top—physically fit. It’s when 
you feel tired and dull that your school 
marks go down. 


You may think that a small thing like 
a cavity in a tooth will not affect your 
spirits. But it’s true that it does. And 
even if you are not conscious of an aching 
tooth, the presence of disease germs in 
an uncleansed mouth will slow you down 
physically and mentally, even though it 
doesn’t actually make you ill.* 


_ Dr. Mayo, the well-known American 
surgeon, is quoted as saying to the medi- 
cal profession that the mouth must be- 
come, to them, the objective point in the 
battle for health. 


Your teeth may not need any special 
treatment. They do need a prophylactic 
cleansing by the dentist twice a year to 
prevent trouble. And they do need care- 


ful brushing twice a day with a safe | 


dentifrice. 


Care of the teeth need not be irksome. 
Select a pleasant dentifrice, one that 
washes the teeth and doesn’t scratch the 
fragile enamel surface. Colgate’s is 
recommended by more dentists than any 
other dentifrice. 


‘Another thing to remember is that just 
brushing the teeth in a sketchy way once 
in a while will not properly cleanse the 


mouth. The proper method of brushing © 


the teeth is clearly shown in Colgate’s 
‘Instructions for the Home Care of the 
Teeth.’’ Send for it today. (See coupon 
below). 

* Dr. Otto E. Inglis, professor of dental 
pathology in the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege, told in a recent Good Teeth-Good 
Health campaign how a class of young 
people had been observed scientifically be- 
fore and after attention had been given 
their teeth. The results showed that the 
student with good teeth has superior mem- 
ory and quickness of perception—that bad 
teeth retard the student physically and 
mentally. 


ne aa aS Seas ee Se 


Good Teeth-Good Health Dept., 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 285, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 


I am a student in (name of school) 


Home Care of Teeth.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Keep on Worrying! 

1. Prepare in full an exposition of the quota- 
tion that heads the article. 

2. Throughout the article underline the sen- 
tences that carry the most important 
thoughts. Read these senfences aloud. Ex- 
plain every sentence. 

3. For every one of the sentences that you 
have underlined answer the following ques- 
tions: (a) Is it simple, compound or com- 
plex? (b) Is it loose, balanced, antithetic, 
or periodic? 

4, Consult an encyclopedia for further infor- 
mation concerning Cellini. Prepare a _ re- 
port that will show exactly why Miss Rep- 
plier mentions Cellini in the article. In 
your report give particular emphasis to the 
— toward life represented by Cel- 
ini. 

5. Explain why Miss Repplier attacks the po- 
sition of “mental neutrality.” 

6. Explain in full the reference to Maucaulay’s 
information. Read the life of Macaulay in 
any history of English Literature, noticing 
what is said about Macaulay’s reading and 
about his power of memory. 

7. Why is it most appropriate to mention Car- 
lyle in the article? What “were Carlyle’s 
personal peculiarities? How did _ these 
peculiarities affect his literary style? : 

8. Who was the author of “The Sick King in 
Bokhara”? Read the poem—which you may 
obtain in eny library—and explain it to 
your class. What poem -commonly studied 
in schools was written by the author of 
“The Sick King in Bokhara’’? 


9. Explain the quotation that closes the ar- 


ticle. 

10. What would Miss Repplier have us do in 
order to carry into practice the principles 
that she sets forward here? 

Il. New York Journalism. 

1. Why does The Independent print what was 
written in 1864? In what way is it ap- 
plicable to the present? 

2. What were Bryant’s relations with The 
Evening Post? 

8. What were Gideon Welles’s ideals in jour- 
nalism? Tell why you sympathize, or do 
not sympathize, with these ideals. 

4. Notice that the New York Herald, the 
Tribune, the Times, and the Evening Post 
were all in existence in 1864. Prepare a 
report on the history of every one of those 
papers. Ask your librarian where you can 
find the information. 

Ill. Concerning “Adults Who Are Only 

hildren.” 

1. In “The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” 
Addison says that “Only men of fine parts 
deserve to be hanged.” Does the author 
of the article agree or disagree with Ad- 
dison? What are his reasons? 

2. Give a clear explanation of what the writer 
says about the intelligence of high school 
students, and about the value of examina- 
tions. 

8. Write in a single sentence a clear state- 
ment of the question that Mr. Franklin puts 
forward. 

IV. Judge Hooper on the Club of Nations. 

1. What “club of nations” does the article con- 
cern? 

2. What characteristic of the European na- 
tions does the article satirize? 

3. Is the article in any sense constructive? 
Explain your answer. 

4. The article emphasizes a single important 
thought. Would that thought have been 
presented more emphatically if the writer 
had written an ordinary editorial article? 
Explain how the form of an editorial ar- 
ticle, or the form of a dialogue-essay, in- 
creases emphasis. 

V. Hints for 
Beautiful Interiors. 

1. Select the interior that pleases you most. 
Imagine that it is the setting for a story 
that you are writing. Write a description 
as though you were writing it for a part 
of a story. Make your words present a 
vivid and interesting picture. 


VI. Why Mexico Starves. 

1. Select from the article at least three sen- 
tences that convey statements applicable to 
all lands. Explain the sentences. Present 
details that will tend to support, or to at- 
tack, the truth of the statements. 

Vil. Editorial Articles. 
1. Read the first sentence of each editorial ar- 
ticle. Which sentence is most effective? Why? 


Home Furnishing — Some . 


History, Civics, and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


(Hereafter references to Editorial Paragraphs 
will be indicated by Ed. Par.) 

1. A Fresh Start After Genoa, The Genoa 

< Conference, Buncombe. 

1. What were.the reasons for the failure of 
the Genoa Conference? 

2. Describe The Hague plan and show how it 
developed out of the Genoa Conference. 

38. Summarize the reply of Secretary Hughes 
to the invitation to the United States to 
attend The Hague Conference. 

4. What is “the attitude disclosed in the Rus- 
sian memorandum of May 11” to which Mr. 
Hughes objects? 

5. What fundamental foreign policy of the 
United States is illustrated by our refusal? 
What differences in view on foreign policy 
are illustrated the debate of Senator 
Borah and Senator Hitchcock? 

6. Describe “the positive step” for which “the 
time has now come.” 

7. In considering ‘‘a compact of non-aggres- 
sion” and economic reconstruction, which 
do you consider the cart and which the 
horse? : 

Il. America—A—Ed. Par. 

1. Describe the earlier figures who have mis- 
led the country into believing they were 
the coming men. 

2. Reproduce the editor’s interpretation of 
the results of the primary elections in In- 
diana and Pennsylvania, and show how 
it differs from the partisan interpretations. 
B—The Chicago Triumvirate. 

1. Describe the bad features of the situation 
in the Chicago building trades. What was 
“the Landis award”? 

2. Review the situation in the New York 
building trades and compare it with the 
Chicago situation. 

8. Describe the relation of these situations to 
the “Construction Council.” 

4. If the building industry is ‘the second 
largest industry in the United States,” what 
is the first? 


C—A Coal Crisis Taking Shape. 

1. Explain what produces “the annual car- 
shortage.” What industries besides those 
mentioned here help produce it? Show 
how it may involve a coal crisis. 

2. Describe Mr. Hoover's efforts to prevent ex- 
cessively high prices of coal. Explain the 
other effects pointed out by the editor. 

8. Review the situation involved in the in- 
dictments of the Central Field operators and 
show its connection with the “second coal 
crisis in process of development.” 

tl. ta British Empire, Lloyd George—Ed. 

ar. 

1. Look up the careers of Gladstone and Lloyd 
George -and see if you can justify the com- 
parison in the statement: ‘“‘Gladstone ... 
dealt with. matters that were child’s play by 
comparison with those that Lloyd George 
has handled.” 

2. Summarize the qualities and work of Lloyd 
George that have made him “a statesman 
of commanding power and importance.” 

3. Explain Lord Grey’s criticism of the pres- 
ent Government. 

4. What, in the opinion of the editor, is it 
that “Britain needs supremely now’’? 

5. Explain what events in the history of 
France might be used to defend the state- 
ment: “It isn’t fifty years, nor twenty, 
since it was France that was supposed to 
be the Socialist and England the individual- 
ist country.” 

6. What measures ‘in Britain’s recent  istory 
might be termed socialistic. How far back 
do they extend? What was the connection 
of Lloyd George with them? 

7. Summarize the chief features of the differ- 
ent events in the Empire described here. 

IV. Why Mexico Starves. 

1. Give the constitutional proof of your answer 
to these questions: (a) Could a Governor of 
one of our States, while in office, sit in 
the President’s Cabinet? (b) issue a decree 
taxing land? (c) suspend the functioning 
of a State Supreme Court? 

2. Describe the action of the State or Federal 
Governments of Mexico in relation to land. 
What have been the results of such action? 

3. Show ‘how Mr. Crowell considers American 
development of Mexico to be a_ benefit to 
the Mexican and_not an exploitation of him. 

V. Sundry Matters. 

1. To be able to follow the conference of Chile 
and Peru at Washington review “the long- 
standing Tacna-Arica dispute.” What in- 
terest has Bolivia in it? 
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